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ADVENTURES OF DANIEL BOONE. 


Ir does not seem to us many years 
since we read in the papers an obituary 
notice of Daniel Boone, the founder of 
the state of Kentucky. Need we say 
what Kentucky now is? A state as 


large as Scotland, fertile and beautiful, 
and containing not much less than a 


willion of people. Yet the first white 
man who set himself down to live in this 
grand country, only died at the end of 
the reign of George III.; so rapidly does 
the world advance in some of its districts. 
Boone’s history is interesting, because it 
realizes almost in our own day some of 
those first processes of civilization which, 
in the elder world, passed long before 
history existed. It is the story of Jew 
and Canaanite—as far as that was a 
mere conflict for land —brought almost 
before our living eyes. 

The spring of 1769 rose calmly over 
the broad woodlands which lay imme- 
diately beyond the mountains to the west 
of Virginia. It was a beauteous wilder- 
ness, known as yet only to the red Indian, 
but abounding in game and wild fruits, 
and whatever can form a temptation to 
man seeking for a residence. At that 
time there lived in Yadkin valley, in 
North Carolina, a hardy peasant of about 
thirty-seven years of age, a native of the 
county of Somerset, in England, but 
long naturalized to America, and now 
married, with a family of several child- 
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ren. A born hunter Daniel was, and 
fond of nothing but hunting —a man 
who preferred to roam the mountain, and 
sleep in a cavern, or camp by a rushing 
spring, to the dull farm life and the home 
fireside. We say he was a born hunter; 
he possessed the instinct of the bee, and 
could go to his own dwelling in a bee- 
line from any point to which his wander- 
ings might carry him. Fatigue, hunger, 
and exposure, he could bear like any 
Indian. Strong, but light, active as a 
deer, courageous, but cautious, kind, 
silent, thoughtful, he was the very man 
to act the part of pioneer. Two years 
before the above date, a man named Fin- 
lay had gone afar in the land of the red 
man upon a mercantile expedition. Him 
Daniel sought out, and learned that of a 
truth there was a country to the north- 
west where buffalo swarmed like flies in 
summer, and where the wild turkey and 
the deer were scarce worth wasting pow- 
He meditated and dreamt 
upon it for a year, talked with his wife 
about it, who endeavored to drive it from 
his mind; ard finally, tightening his 
belt, and putting a new edge upon his 
knife, he shouldered his rifle, bade his 
little family good-by, and, in company 
with five comrades, started in quest of 
the country of Kentucky. 

Finlay led the way. For five weeks 
did the little band toil on and on through 
hill and valley, gushing stream and tan- 
gled woods, enduring all the inclemency 
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of the elements, till at length they camé 
to the Red river, a branch of the Ken- 
tucky. For months they hunted with 
success; but at length, in December, 
Boone and one of his companions fell 
into the hands of the Indians, from whom 
they only escaped by stratagem. On re- 
turning to their camp, they found it de- 
serted by the rest. Determined to per- 
severe, they remained in it, using great 
precautions against the hostile Indians; 
until Squire, a brother of Boone, joined 
him with another man, and entered upon 
the same kind of life. A few months 
after, by the death of one man and the 
desertion of anvther, the two Boones 
were left alone; and thus they continued 
to be for several months, when Squire 
was compelled to return to the settle- 
ments for a supply of ammunition, and 
Daniel was left without a dog for com- 
pany —the sole white man in all that 
vast region. 

It is impossible for men who have 
grown up in our tame civilization to en- 
ter into the feelings of one so situated. 
Many hundred miles from all to whom he 
could look for aid; in a boundless wood, 
filled with subtle and cruel enemies; 
dependent upon his gun, yet with a scanty 
store of ammunition; without a comrade, 
or the hope of one — and still contented 
and cheerful, nay, very happy. Every 
day he changed his position ; everv night 
he slept in a different place from the one 
he had occupied the night before; con- 
stantly in danger, he was forced to be 
constantly on his guard; but freedom, 
the love of nature, the excitement of peril, 
and the pleasures of the chase, appear to 
have repaid him for all his trials, toils, 
and watchfuiness. One circumstance, 
which helps us toexplain Boone’s security 
while among the bands of roaming sav- 
ages, and, as we should suppose, in hour- 
ly dread of losing his life, was this: the 
forests of Kentucky, at that early period, 
were filled with a species cf nettle, which, 
being once trodden on, retained for a 
long time the impression of the foot; 
even a turkey might with ease be tracked 
in it. This weed, the Indians, numer- 
ous and fearless, took no pains to avoid, 
while the solitary hunter never touched 
it: it thus became to him a sure and 





easy means of knowing the presence, 
position, and numbers of his enemies, 
without betraying his own whereabouts, 
There is an anecdote of Boone, referrj. 
ble to a different period, which gives g 
striking idea of such a stealthy life as he 
now led. He had approached the Lick. 
ing river from the west, at the same time 
that another adventurer, Simon Kenton, 
had reached the borders of the valley 
from the east. Each paused to recon. 
noitre before he left the covert of the 
woods ; and each ascertained the pres. 
ence of another human being in the 
neighborhood. Then commenced a pro 
cess on the part of each for learning who 
the other was, without revealing himeelf; 
and such was their mutually baffling 
power of concealment, that forty-eight 
hours passed before either could satisfy 
himself that the other was not an Indian 
and a foe! 

Squire Boone returned at the end of 
June (1770,) and the two brothers con- 
tinued to hunt together. Meanwhile, a 
band, called the Long Hunters, led by 
Captain James Knox, entered the terr- 
tory on the south, and spent some time 
in it; but Boone knew nothing of their 
proceedings. He and his brother re 
mained about the vale of the Kentucky 
till the ensuing March, and then returned 
home, in order to bring more settlers, 
including Daniel’s family. 

In the autumn, Boone was _ passing 
again into Kentucky, with five families 
besides his own, and forty other men, 
when, upon the 10th of October, um 
looked for as thunder from a clear sky, 
a band of Indians poured upon the reat 
of the little emigrant army a deadly fire. 
Women shrieked, children squalled, the 
cattle broke and ran, horses reared and 
plunged, the young men drew their rifles 
to their shoulders, and the old “ treed” 
instantly. A few moments decided the 
matter: the whites were victors: but 
six dead men, and one badly wounded, 
gave them an idea of the nature of fron 
tier life. Among the dead was Daniel's 
eldest son. The party retreated, and 
Boone spent another year in inactivity. 
During this time land-speculators and 
surveyors poured into the Jand of Ker 
tucky, and roused the hostility of the 
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Indians to a high pitch. A party of 
eight hundred of them were only saved 
from destruction by Boone’s undertaking, 
at the request of the governor of Vir- 
ginia (the Earl of Dunmore,) to bring 
them off; in which duty he was per- 
fectly successful. 

The contention between the colonists 
and the mother country was now coming 
toahead; and it was in the midst of 
terrors, inspired by the policy of the 
British in employing the Indians as allies, 
that the colonization of Kentucky took 
place. James Harrod was the first to 
build a house in that region: this was 
in 1774. Then one Richard Hender- 
son, a Carolinian, by Boone’s assistance, 
made a treaty with the Cherokees for 
certain lands lying between the Ken- 
tucky and Cumberland rivers, where it 
was proposed toestablish a colony. The 
ground had still to be fought for with 
other tribes; but, in spite of all obsta- 
cles, a fort of block-houses and cabins 
was planted in the summer of 1775, at 
Boonesborough — the pioneer working 
with his axe in one hand and his rifle in 
the other. A sort of legislative council 
made laws for the new settlement, which 
was regarded as an offshoot from the 
state of Virginia. 

Boone then returned to his family, 
which, with three others, he brought 
into Kentucky in September. The four 
women of this party — Mrs. Boone, Mrs. 
M’Gary, Mrs. Denton, and Mrs. Hogan 
—were the first of white complexion 
whoentered the country — the ‘‘ mothers 
of the west.” ‘The war just then break- 
ing out, and all the horrors of Indian 
hostility impending, the heroism of these 
women deserves especial honor. 

We pass over much detail as to the 
various settlements which were formed, 
and entirely overlook the doings of a re- 
markable man, George Rogers Clark, 
who had much to do with the infancy of 
Kentucky. It soon became necessary to 
keep a careful watch upon the move- 
ments of the Indians. All along the 
border the impression gained strength 
that the savages, instigated and backed 
by the British, would suddenly swoop 
down and lay all waste. The hated race 
of “ cabiners,” those speculators who 








came out to obtain a preémption right 
by building a cabin and planting a crop; 
the wretched traders, who were always 
wandering about the frontier ; the hunt- 
ers, who were revelling among the 
countless herds of game, now for the 
first time seen — all began, during the 
winter and spring of 1776, to draw closer 
to the stations. And within these sta- 
tions men sat round the fire with loaded 
rifles, and told their tales of adventure 
and peril with new interest, as every 
sound reminded them how near their 
deadly enemies might be. And from 
hour to hour scouts came in with rumors 
of natives seen here and there ; and par- 
ties of the bold rangers tightened their 
belts, and left the protection of their 
forts, to learn the truth of these alarms. 
But there was one who sat at such times 
silent, and seemingly unheeding, darn- 
ing his hunting-shirt, or mending his 
leggins, or preparing his rifle-bails for 
use ; and yet to him all eyes often turned. 
Two or three together, the other hunters 
started by daylight to reconnoitre : silent- 
ly he sat working until nightfall. Then 
noiselessly he went: none saw him go. 
But when they observed him gone, they 
would say, ‘‘ Now we shall know some- 
thing sure, for old Daniel’s on the track.” 
And when, by and by, some one yet 
wakeful saw the shadow of Boone, as he 
reéntered the cabin, he found, as usual, 
that the solitary scout had learned all 
that was to be known, and the watchful 
slept in peace. 

In July the storm broke upon the poor 
colonists, most of whom fled before the 
wrath of the Shawanese and Cherokees, 
leaving only a few determined little bands 
in the forts. It was a terrible time; yet 
Daniel Boone was never dismayed. One 
day his daughter and two other young 
girls were amusing themselves in a skiff 
on the Kentucky, while several of the 
male settlers looked on. Suddenly they 
felt the boat taking a direction for the 
opposite shore. A lurking Indian had 
swum in, and caught hold of it; and the 
poor children quickly found themselves 
prisoners amongst a band who had posted 
themselves in a little thicket close to the 
river. The settlers heard their scream 
as they were caught and hurried off dt 
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was some time before Boone, and a little 
party of friends, could cross to com- 
mence a pursuit, so that the Indians got 
the start for several miles. At daybreak 
he recovered their trail, but soon lost it 
again in a thick wood, to penetrate 
which would have sadly impeded him. 
Life and death, freedom or captivity, 
hung upon the right use of every moment. 
Boone was not long at a loss: turning 
southward with his companions, so as to 
leave the track upon his left, having 
carefully observed its general direction, 
and feeling sure that the captors would 
take their prisoners to the Indian towns 
upon either the Scioto or Miami, he 
boldly struck forward, and travelled with 
all speed thirty miles or more ; then turn- 
ing at right angles towards the north, he 
looked narrowly for marks of the pass- 
age of the marauders. It was a bold 
and keen device, and the event proved it 
a sagacious one; for, after going a few 
miles, they came upon the Indian trail 
in one of the great buffalo paths. In- 
spirited with new hope and strength, the 
whites pushed forward quickly, but quiet- 
ly, and on the alert, lest unexpectedly 
they might come upon the red men. 
And well was it that they used great 
caution ; for when, after going ten miles, 
they at length caught sight of the na- 
tives as they were leisurely, and half- 
stripped, preparing their dinner, the 
quick-eyed sons of the forest saw them 
as soon as they were themselves dis- 
covered. Boone had feared that, if their 
approach was known, the girls would be 
killed instantly, and he was prepared for 
instant action. So soon, therefore, as 
the savages were seen, he and his com- 
panions fired, and then the whole body 
rushed forward so suddenly, as to cause 
their opponents to take to their heels, 
without waiting for scalps, guns, knives, 
moccasons, or blankets; and the three 
terrified girls were recovered unhurt. 
For two years the gallant Kentuckians 
maintained their posts amidst incredible 
hardships and dangers. It became diffi- 





cult to supply themselves with food, as 
there was hardly any safety for cattle ; 
and in hunting, men were frequently.cut 
off by the prowling enemy. One day, 
as the women of Logan’s fort were milk- 
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ing the cows, attended by a guard of 
men, the Indians made a sudden attack, 
and killed several persons. Such ing. 
dents were very harassing. The com. 
mander of this fort, after being be. 
leaguered by the savages for some weeks, 
found himself running short of powder 
and shot, so that, unless relief should 
come soon, it seemed inevitable tha 
they should have to surrender. The re 
quired ammunition could only be got 
two hundred miles off, across a wild and 
mountainous country. Yet he resolved 
to make the attempt; and he succeed. 
ed. Over mountain and vale, through 
tangled wood and brake, this man sped 
his way with two companions, and on 
the tenth day, he was once more within 
the fort. It is pleasant to know that 
the party was thus able to hold out till 
relieved. 

At the beginning of 1778 there were 
but three stations left, containing in all 
a hundred and ten men; but the Indians 
had been baffled, and forced to retire be 
hind the Ohio; so that a small breathing. 
time was afforded to the settlers. At 
this time Boone was compelled to go, 
with thirty men, to the Blue Licks, in 
order to prepare salt for the use of his 
people. He had succeeded so far in his 
object, when a band of Indians fell upon 
him as he was hunting singly in the 
woods. He fled, but was soon overtaken, 
and made prisoner. His companions, 
obeying gestures made by him at a dis 
tance, surrendered, and the whole party 
was then marched off to a British post, 
where several officers interceded for the 
ransom of Boone, but without success, 
for the chief had taken a fancy to him, 
and determined to make him one of 
themselves. Boone was actually obliged, 
for some months, to act the part of a 
Shawanese Indian, and to affect a recon 
ciliation to their habits. He was made 
a son in some family, and caressed by 
father and mother, brothers and sisters, 
till he was thoroughly sick of them. Yet, 
to appearance, he was cheerful and hap 
py. He took his part in their games and 
romps; shot as near the centre of the 
target as a good hunter ought to do, and 
yet left the savage marksmen a chance 
to excel him; and smiled, in his quiet 
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eye, when he witnessed their joy at hav- 


ing done better than the best of the Long 
Knives. He grew into favor with the 
chief, was trusted, treated with respect, 
and listened to with attention. After 
some months of captivity, he was called 
upon to accompany a salt-making party 
to Chillicothe ; there he saw a body of 
450 painted warriors, whom he guessed 
to be on their way to Boonesborough, to 
make final work of it. Could he do 
nothing to save his family and friends ? 
It was 160 miles of wild country to 
Buonesborough, and not a friend by the 
way. Yet it was necessary he should 
try. So, on the morning of the 16th 
June, he stole away without any break- 
fast, leaving an Indian father and mother 
inconsolable for his loss. Over hill and 
valley he sped, for four successive Gays, 
forty miles aday, eating but one meal all 
the way. Such power there is in the 
human frame of withstanding all fatigue 
and hunger when the soul is alive and 
strong within us. 

He reached Boonesborough — and 
where was his wife? Why did she not 
rush to meet him? “ Bless your soul,” 
said his old companions, as they hailed 
him like one risen from the dead, and 
shook his hand till it tingled, ‘‘she put 
into the settlements long ago; she thought 
you was dead, Daniel, and packed up, 
and was off to Carolina, to the old 
man’s.” ‘There was no time for regrets, 
for the Indians were expected. Days, 
however, passed, without showing them ; 
and it was then ascertained that they 
were brought to‘a stand by his flight, be- 
lieving that he must have given warning 
of their approach. Some weeks after, 
learning that the country was clear of the 
Indians, he started with a party of nine- 
teen for the town on Paint Creek, intend- 
ing probably to make some kind of re- 
prisals. But this had nearly proved a 
fatal step, for, by the way, he suddenly 
popped upon an Indian party going in 
the contrary direction. Judging from 
this circumstance that a larger body must 
be on its way to attack the settlements, 
he immediately turned back ; and it was 
well he did so just then, as he only got 
back a day before the Indians and British 
appeared in strength at Boonesborough. 
*9 
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It was on the Sth of August that, with 
British and French flags flying, the dusky 
army gathered round the little fortress of 
logs, defended by its inconsiderable gar- 
rison. Captain Duquesne, on behalf of 
his Majesty King George III., summon- 
ed Captain Boone to surrender. It was, 
as Daniel has acknowledged in his jour- 
nal, a critical period for him and his 
friends. Should they yield, what mercy 
could they look for? and he especially, 
after his unkind flight from his Shawa- 
nese parents? Should they refuse to 
yield, what hope of successful resist- 
ance? And they had so much need of 
all their cattle to aid them in sustaining 
a siege, and yet their cows were abroad 
in the woods. Daniel pondered the mat- 
ter, and concluded it would be safe, at 
any rate, to ask two days for considera- 
tion. It was granted, and he drove in 
his cows! ‘The evening of the 9th soon 
arrived, however, and he must say one 
thing or another; so he politely thanked 
the representative of his gracious maje3- 
ty for giving the garrison time to pre- 
pare for their defence, and announced 
their determination to fight. The Brit- 
ish officers professed so much apparently 
sincere regret for this resolution, that 
Daniel was induced, after all, to come to 
a negotiation. It was to take place im- 
mediately beyond the walls of the fort, 
between nine of the garrison and a party 
of the enemy. To guard against treach- 
ery, the sharpest shooters stood upon the 
walls, ready to defend their friends. 
The treaty was made and signed; and 
then the Indians, saying it was their cus- 
tom for two of them to shake hands with 
every white man when atreaty was made, 
expressed a wish to press the palms of 
their new allies. Boone and his tom- 
rades must have looked rather queer 
at this proposal; but it seemed safer to 
accede than to refuse; so they pre- 
sented each his hand.. As anticipated, 
the warriors seized them with rough 
and fierce eagerness; the whites drew 
back, struggling; the treachery was 
apparent. The rifle-balls from the gar- 
rison struck down the foremost of the 
assailants of the little band; and, amid 
a fire from friends and foes, Boone and 
his fellow-deputies bounded back into 
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the station, with the exception of one, 
unhurt. 

The treaty-trick having thus failed, 
Captain Duquesne had to look to more 
ordinary modes of warfare ; and opened 
a fire, which lasted ten days; though to 
no purpose, for the woodsmen were de- 
termined not to yield. On the 20th of 
August the Indians were forced unwil- 
lingly to retire, having lost thirty-seven 
of their number, and wasted a vast 
amount of powder and lead. The gar- 
rison picked up from the ground, after 
their departure, one hundred and twenty- 
five pounds of their bullets. 

It was amidst such scenes that the 
foundation of the state of Kentucky was 
laid, by a mere handful of rough, but 
high-spirited men. The year 78 was 
the crisis of its fate. But for the stand 
then made, it would probably have been 
no part of the American Union. Ani- 
mated by the reports of the courage of 
the first settlers, multitudes now poured 
in, and soon placed it beyond all dan- 
ger. In the ensuing events, the con- 


spicuous man was George Rogers Clark, 


who took the British governor, Hamil- 
ton, prisoner at Vincennes. It is un- 
doubted, however, that the real hero of 
the settlement was he who had first en- 
tered upon it, and who had stood by it 
through all its earliest and worst strug- 
gles — Daniel Boone. 

This remarkable man closed his ca- 
reer in 1818, having lived to see Ken- 
tucky one of the most flourishing and 
populous states of the Union. 
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e NO. V. 
They talk of the fine arts — popular amusements 
and indulgences — pawnbrokers — usury — gam- 
bling — and railway directors: on all which sub- 
jects Gilaroo announces some very extraordinary 
doctrines. 

Stukely. — What a capital exhibition 
of pictures there is this season! Are 
you fond of pictures? 

Gilaroo. — Yes; that is to say, I like 
to look at good ones. I cannot say, 
however, that I am a buyer. To be so, 
requires a heavier purse and a more pro- 
found credulity than I happen to pos- 





sess. There is a great deal of trash 
palmed off on those not initiated in the 
mysteries of the craft. 

Stuke. — What is your opinion as to 
the humanizing influence of pictures — 
say the fine arts generally ? 

Gil.—I consider that the contempla. 
tion of all objects of refined art tends to 
elevate the sentiments, provided the mind 
is, generally speaking, cultivated in other 
respects. ‘This, you will observe, is 
making a considerable reservation ; yet 
not greater, I should think, than the 
subject demands. I will try to explain 
myself. In Italy, the common people 
have a greater relish for pictures than 
many of high rank in other countries, 
Of this class of productions they see 
great numbers in the churches; while 
some of the finest sculptures are equally 
open to their observation. If the fine arts 
could humanize anybody, it would be the 
Italians, particularly the inhabitants of 
Rome and Naples. Now, with regard 
to the lower orders in Italy, it does not 
appear that the frequent contemplation 
of some of the grandest achievements of 
the pencil is of the slightest effect in 
making them honest, industrious, or 
cleanly in their habits. In one of the 
towns of Italy, a large collection of pic- 
tures, of the best masters, is ranged in 
the open street on the occasion of a cer- 
tain annual festival. To this public ex- 
hibition flock all the brigands within 
twenty or thirty miles; and these ban- 
ditti may be seen pushing about among 
the crowd, to criticise the works offered 
so freely for inspection. After the ex- 
hibition is over, says the traveller who 
mentions the circumstance, the brigands 
return to the highways and mountains, 
where they recommence their predatory 
life, robbing and murdering without 
mercy or remorse. It would appear 
from this, that the fine arts have no ne 
cessary bearing on morality. As to 
their connection with mere good taste, in 
the way we understand it, I am equally 
at a loss to see any such thing. A 
friend of mine, who, not long ago, spent 
a winter in Rome, had occasion to go 
one day to the house of one of the prin- 
cipal artists. He found this man and 
his family living in the midst of all that 
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is slovenly and nasty; his works full of 
ideal beauty of the highest kind, but his 
own common life an exemplification of 
all human beastliness. We often, in 
England, meet artists of whimsical cha- 
racter, whose habits of life make this 
description far from incredible. 

Stuke.— Then you mean to say that 
taste for the fine arts is of no use? 

Gil. —Far from it. It seems to me 
that, by itself, this taste is of little use. 
Let us begin at the beginning — the 
schoolmaster first, to open the under- 
standing; literature to cultivate; and 
the arts to refine. I should have no ob- 
jection, however, to see pictorial art 
aiding, as far as it can aid, in the pre- 
liminary course of culture. We all 
know how children may be amused and 
interested with picture-books; and the 
increasing desire to visit galleries of 
paintings may be considered as ingica- 
tive of a distinct advance made in the 
popular mind. Gratified with these signs 
of progress, or influenced by other con- 
siderations, some would exalt the fine 
arts beyond their proper sphere — make 
them all in all. According to them, the 
painter transcends the educator, the 
poet, and the philosopher ; they talk of 
the “ divine Raphael” and the “ immor- 
tal Correggio,” as if they were demi- 
gods. Let me, however, do justice ; it 
is principally dilettanti who write and 
chatter in this sort of way about art and 
artists. I should say that a man of really 
cultivated mind is above all this nonsense. 

Stuke.— Still, you allow that there 
may be an advantage in improving the 
popular taste ? 

Gil. —I repeat that the exhibition of 
good pictures, or good designs and mod- 
els in any branch of the fine arts, may 
be made instrumental to general im- 
provement, more particularly if the peo- 
ple are prepared by education to relish 
and take an interest in these things. 
The attracting of multitudes, for a time, 
from low pursuits, and giving them some- 
thing harmless to talk about, would alone 
furnish a reason for encouraging such 
exhibitions. Better be amused with a 
walk through a gallery of pictures, than 
with the spectacle of a horse-race, or a 
tavern potation. 
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Stuke.— There are, as you know, 
parties who consider all sorts of amuse- 
ment sinful 

Gil.— That, I am sorry to say, is 
too true. Persons of this way of think- 
ing err from an excess of good intention. 
They fail in making a just estimate of 
the wants of human nature. Work, 
books, study, devotion, out-of-door rec- 
reations, in-door amusements — every- 
thing in its own time and place. My 
own conviction is, that amusement, in 
some form or other, is a necessity of our 
nature. ‘Those, therefore, who would 
put it down, must necessarily fail, for 
they fight against nature. The pent-up 
feelings only burst out in some unex- 
pected and unpleasant way. All nature 
is full of rejoicing. Even the lower an- 
imals dance, skip, and amuse them- 
selves. Many of them go further — 
they are fond of decoration. Some clean 
themselves, in order to be neat and at- 
tractive ; and certain birds in Australia 
are observed to construct avenues and 
bowers of pretty shells and feathers, in 
which they promenade daily, as if en- 
joying a conversazione. And are not 
the flowers of the field clothed in beauty, 
to gladden the eyes of bees, and birds, 
and other creatures? Are not fishes 
covered with glittering and variegated 
scales? Are not shells, lying in the 
depths of the ocean, resplendent with 
hues which mock the painter’s palette ? 
Then, what sweet sounds expressed by 
some of the feathered tribes! Surely, 
all this ought to teach us that amuse- 
ment, drawn from harmless sports, rec- 
reations, a love of the beautiful, a love of 
melody and harmony, is alike natural 
and allowable. But it is only the 
gloomy who cherish contrary views. 
Throughout Great Britain generally, in 
some quarters more than in others, there 
has long been a morbid fear of popular 
recreations. The consequence has been, 
that, driven or discouraged from what 
is ostensible and harmless, the people 
have sought relief in what is clandestine 
and vicious. There would be fewer tav- 
erns, if there were more places of resort 
of a purer kind. 

Stuke. — Don’t you think it would be 
a good thing to greatly limit the number 
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of public houses— give a license to 
comparatively few ? 

Gil.— Where the number is exces- 
sive, it ought certainly to be reduced ; 
and I am inclined to think that on this 
subject the magistracy are, for the most 
part, anything but vigilant. Yet the 
adoption of any severe measure to limit 
public houses is attended with serious 
difficulties, not at first observable. 
Where a demand exists, there will of 
course be a supply. The public houses 
are a consequence of a demand for those 
enjoyments, such as they are, which are 
derived from them. By extinguishing 
them, the demand may, to a small ex- 
tent, be limited in operation; but, in the 
main, it will supply itself somewhere, 
and somehow. It has been found, for 
instance, that where licenses were re- 
fused, a clandestine trade of dram-sell- 
ing has sprung up; and to get at the 
parties who thus infringe the law, is 
next to impossible. Supposing that all 


the public houses were shut up by au- 
thority, the selling of liquor would not 
the less be carried on; the only differ- 


ence would be, that the trade would be 
conducted in a private and more objec- 
tionable manner. All that I should wish 
to see done, is to license only parties of 
respectability, and to a reasonable ex- 
tent. 

Stuke.—That would be making the 
trade a kind of monopoly. 

Gil. —It would in one sense; but 
of two evils, it is best to choose the least. 
So long as there is a general demand for 
spirituous and other liquors, it is surely 
of importance that the trade should be 
conducted on a respectable footing. For 
my part, I by no means agree in abus- 
ing and calumniating the men who de- 
vote themselves to this profession. It is 
consistent with neither justice nor expe- 
diency to make an outcry against these 
individuals. Their business is suffi- 
ciently unpleasant, without the obloquy 
which many would thoughtlessly heap 
upon it; and a very little reflection will 
show us that such obloquy can only have 
the effect of driving respectable persons 
from the trade, and of consigning it to a 
lower, perhaps a despicable and danger- 
ous class of society. All the declama- 





tion in the world against public houses 
will never subdue intemperance. 

Stuke.—I have always entertained 
the opinion, that stringent regulations 
were desirable for public houses and 
pawnbroking establishments. Both are 
the blight of large towns. 

Gil. — Let both be placed under strict, 
though not severe and captious regula. 
tions ; to that nobody can have any ob- 
jection. The thing I would deprecate 
is that kind of sweeping severity which 
always, in some way or other, defeats it- 
self. ‘Take pawnbroking, to which you 
have referred. What trade has been ex- 
posed to more unjust sarcasm? Every 
epithet of abuse has been poured on the 
unhappy pawnbroker, as if he were a 
vampire preying on the vitals of the com- 
munity; whereas he is nothing more 
than a tradesman, who lends money on 
goods at a certain regulated rate of in- 
terest. In this way he relieves the tem- 
porary necessities of thousands, who, but 
for him, would not know which way to 
turn for assistance. That very foolish 
and improvident people get into a habit 
of pawning articles, is nothing to the 
purpose. The fact is undeniable, that 
the pawnbroker is a reliever of those in 
urgent need of a few shillings or pounds; 
and as such, why should he be persecu- 
ted? It could be shown, from historical 
evidence, that pawnbroking has contrib 
uted to lessen crime. Before it was es 
tablished, robberies, in order to get hold 
of petty sums, were common in the 
neighborhood of large towns. I believe 
that London, and many other places, 
would not now be endurable were this 
profession extirpated. In short, I con- 
sider the pawnbroker as a useful auxilia- 
ry in our present state of society. 

Stuke. — What do you say to their 
taking such a usurious rate of interest! 

Gil. —I believe, in the first place, the 
fact is not so; I have seen it shown that 
the profits of pawnbrokers are not gen- 
erally higher than those of other trades- 
men ; in the second place, I do not joi 
in the how! against what is called usury. 

Stuke.— Not condemn usury, and 
you so great a philanthropist ? 

Gil. —I don’t condemn things merely 
because they have for ages been subject 
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toa vulgar clamor. I must know the 
why and the wherefore, before pronoun- 
cing a judgment. You will perhaps, 
therefore, inform me why there should 
be such an outcry against this terrible 
bugbear ? 

Stuke. —I!—I cannot say much 
about it. All I know is, that there is 
cruelty in taking an excessive interest 
on money; it looks like crushing the 
fallen — robbing the poor and unfortu- 
nate. 

Gil. — This is one of those cases in 
which, by a well-meaning but short- 
sighted wish to protect the unfortunate, 
as you call them, a general injury is apt 
to be committed. Supposing men to 
possess common sense, they are unques- 
tionably able to protect themselves 
against imposition. When a man bor- 
rows £100, I imagine it is not to spend 
it foolishly, but to lay it out in some ad- 
vantageous way. He reckons the cost 
of the loan — that is, the usury or in- 
terest to be charged, against the antici- 
pated advantage, and if this advantage 
be greater, he borrows the sum. Here 


there is an act of reasoning; and, pre- 
suming that every man knows his own 
business best, it would seem to me to be 


an impertinence to prevent him mak- 


ing the negotiation. Laws against usu- 
ry appear to assume that the mass of peo- 
ple are no better than children, and are 
not fit to manage their own business. 

Stuke. — But are there not too many 
in that condition ? 

Gil.— There are many persons, 
doubtless, neither wise nor prudent ; but 
it is poor policy to legislate for excep- 
tions toa rule. Besides, the legislation 
does no good — fails to benefit the very 
individuals for whom it exists. It is 
clear that if a law be made to prevent 
any one from taking more than, say 5 
per cent. per annum for the loan of mo- 
ney, while money is worth 6 per cent., 
it will, as a matter of course, be evaded. 
Ostensibly, the money will be lent at 
5 per cent., but, by a private agreement, 
the borrower will be obliged to pay 1 
per cent. additional in the name of com- 
mission or some other illusion. 

Stuke.— Then you consider it im- 
possible to regulate such matters by law? 





Gil. — Quite so; not only impossible, 
but the effort to do so is immoral. Laws 
which propose to regulate profits of trade, 
or, in other words, to step in between 
man and man, can never be anything 
but fallacious. The better plan is to al- 
low a perfect freedom in business trans- 
actions of every sort; and, as I said be- 
fore, if there be an evil, it will soon cor- 
rect itself. Nothing like rivalry in trade 
for keeping down exorbitant profits. 

Stuke. — You consider gambling bad 
— immoral? 

Gil. — Certainly. 

Stuke.— Then, according to your 
view of affairs, gambling should be left 
to cure itself? 

Gil. — No such thing. Gambling is 
not trading. It is a vice, ruinous alike 
to public and private morals, The re- 
sult of every industrial pursuit is in- 
crease — something gained. All the ob- 
jects of value which we see, have been 
produced by the united efforts of indus- 
try. But gambling produces nothing. 
A dozen men might sit round a table 
gambling for a whole lifetime, and at the 
day of their death, there would not be a 
penny more amongst them than at the 
beginning. Conduct of this sort is not 
less profitless than mischievous, It dis- 
tracts the mind from every useful pur- 
suit. In short, if all spent their time 
in gaming, society would stand still, or 
rather retrograde. On this account the 
law, as a matter of police, very properly 
discountenances public gaming-houses 
and lotteries. 

Stuke.—I am afraid you are knock- 
ing yourself down with your own argu- 
ment. You formerly said that people 
were generally able to protect themselves 
against imposition. Why, then, may 
they not be left to protect themselves 
against the arts of the avowed gambler ? 

Gil.— Because gambling addresses 
itself to human weakness and passion, 
and is demoralizing in its effects. A 
time is doultless coming when the com- 
mon sense of society will be amply suffi- 
cient to put it down ; but at present, the 
ignorant and dissolute are numerous, 
and they require the law to act parent- 
ally towards them. Already, by the ad- 
vances which have been made, and by 
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the increasing scope for industrial exer- 
cise, gambling is greatly on the decline 
— nothing like what it once was, 

Stuke.— And yet what a monstrous 
deal of gambling there has latterly been 
in railway undertakings ! 

Gil. — Much could be said on this 
subject for and against. Railways are a 
new thing, and it is certain that some of 
them have been exceedingly profitable 
as commercial enterprises. ‘The returns 
from investments in the better class of 
lines have been very large indeed. So 
much for the temptation, in the first in- 
stance, to peril money on railway shares. 
Condemning the late paroxysm of specu- 
lation as much as any one, I can see that 
much of this species of gambling — to 
call it by that name— arises from the 
difficulty of getting profitable outlets for 
capital in the way of trade. Hitherto, 
from the effects of various laws imposed 
on commerce, the savings of labor have 
been pent up in a great measure within 
the limits of our own country — not al- 
lowed to go abroad over the world, seek- 
ing for fields of usefulness. Abolish 





these laws; let people see their way 
clearly in matters of foreign and colonial 
enterprise, and we shall soon have a 


different result. Capital—which is 
fighting against itself at home, making 
railways where no railways are wanted, 
and committing many other absurdities 
—will in time, I have no doubt, be en- 
gaged in reclaiming the fertile lands of 
Canada, Australia, and New Zealand— 
vastly to its own benefit. I expect to see 
some splendid changes of this kind with- 
in the next twenty years. 

Stuke. — Well, I have done; and yet 
I would say one word more. Have not 
railway directors been very much to 
blame for what you call the paroxysm of 
speculation ? 

Gil. — I dare say some railway direc- 
tors have been thus culpable; but be- 
cause a few knaves have been detected, 
is it right that a large and most respect- 
able body of men, ‘with the purest mo- 
tives, and many of whom have given 
themselves an immense deal of unrequi- 
ted trouble, should be held up to ridicule 
and abuse? I greatly deprecate this spe- 
cies of injustice; for, if Successful in its 
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aim, it must inevitably have the effect of 
driving respectable individuals from rail- 
way management, and consigning it to 
parties of inferior standing and reputa- 
tion. 


LOUISE DE LORRAINE. 


A TALE FROM HISTORY. 


On the 30th of April, 1553, at No 
mein, in a Gothic chateau on the banks 
of the Seine, was born the Princess 
Louise, daughter of Marguerite de Eg- 
mond, the first wife of Nicolas, Duc de 
Merceur and Comte de Vaudemont, 
At the birth of this child there was no 
prince in the eldest branch of the house 
of Lorraine. Nicolas anxiously desired 
ason; therefore the little girl was re 
ceived more with resignation than pleas- 
ure. She was not baptized with the 
pomp due to her rank, at the cathedral 
of Naney, where her cousin the Due 
Charles de Lorraine then ruled, but re 
ceived the baptismal rite at the little 
chapel of Nomein: her sponsors were the 
bishop of Toul and the Comtesse Louise 
de Salins, whose name was given to her. 

The little Louise was scarcely two 
years old when Madame de Champy, her 
governess, one day came to seek her, all 
in tears, and bore her to the couch of 
her dying mother, who had never recov- 
ered the birth of Louise. ‘Tapers were 
burning at the foot of the bed, whilst a 
kneeling priest recited the prayers for the 
dying. These prayers, repeated in @ 
sad and monotonous tone by the persons 
around, filled the poor child’s heart with 
terror, and she uttered loud cries. Her 
voice seemed to restore the dying mother 
to life; the comtesse extended her arms, 
and Louise forgot her fear in embracing 
her parent, who unfastened from her own 
neck a string of pearls, to which was sus 
pended a sacred relic. ‘‘ May this guard 
thee, my child, as it has protected me,” 
said the dying mother, putting the neck- 
lace over the fair golden curls of Louise; 
“ and never, never part with it!’? Then, 
unable to speak more, she pressed her 
already cold lips to the forehead of Lou- 
ise, and signed to Madame de Champy 
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to remove her quickly, lest the child 
should be witness to her death. 

The Comte de Vaudemont loved his 
wife tenderly, and for a long time could 
not endure the sight of the infant whose 
birth had caused so grievous a loss. 
Louise was entirely confided to her gov- 
erness, whose attachment to her pupil 
increased in proportion to the father’s 
neglect. She was wholly engrossed with 
the care of Louise—in guarding her 
health, forming her mind, and implanting 
the germ of that fervent piety which so 
distinguished the house of Lorraine. But 
this strong affection, almost bordering on 
passion, rendered her often unjust to 
those who did not thus idolize her pupil. 
Mademoiselle de Montvert, under-gover- 
ness to the young princess, added to this 
by flattery, so that the excellent disposi- 
tion of Louise alone saved her from be- 
ing ruined by indulgence. But if natu- 





ral good qualities pass unsullied through 
this ordeal, still the sweetest temper is 
not proof against prejudices imbibed from 
those whom we love and revere. 

The Comte de Vaudemont, having no 


son, thought of a second marriage. It 
was soon known that he had demanded 
the hand of Jeanne de Savoie, sister of 
the Duc de Nemours. This intelligence 
grieved the kind heart of Madame de 
Champy. ‘‘ The poor child will then 
have a stepmother,” cried she. ‘“ Ah! 
Heaven have mercy on her!” and with- 
out considering the effect of her words 
on a girl four years old, she repeated 
them continually ; and when the child 
questioned her on this fearful misfortune, 
she replied that it was meet to submit to 
the will of Heaven. So the fears of the 
princess were lulled. 

“What is a stepmother?” said she 
one day to Mademoiselle de Montvert. 

“It is a monster who brings ruin on 
families,’ answered the under-govern- 
ess, 

“ Ah!” cried Louise in terror, “ it is 
then a woman who beats little child- 
ren!” 

“ Too often so,” replied Mademoiselle 
de Montvert ; but then repenting having 
so said, she tried to weaken the effect of 
her expressions by adding, that all step- 
mothers were not cruel — that some were 
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very kind to their husband’s children. 
But the impression was made; and on 
the marriage-day, when the Comte de 
Vaudemont desired Louise to embrace 
her second mother, the child fled away 
weeping, and nothing could induce her 
to receive the caresses of her stepmother. 
Troubled at this estrangement, yet con- 
sidering it natural, the comtesse took the 
part of Louise, and opposed her being 
sent to a convent, as the Comte de Vau- 
demont had angrily decided. 

Two years passed, and still the dislike 
of Louise to her stepmother remained un- 
conquered. This sentiment, first roused 
by the lamentations of Madame de Cham- 
py, had become invincible ; and the com- 
tesse, despairing of winning the love of 
Louise, saw her no more, except at family 
solemnities. 

At the age of seven, the princess was 
seized with smail-pox, and was in the 
greatest danger. She was immediately 
sent tothe chateau of Nomein. Madame 
de Champy shut herself up with the sick 
child, quitted her neither night nor day, 
and became so distracted with grief when 
the physicians declared the crisis had ar- 
rived, that she was borne fainting to her 
chamber, where she was confined some 
time with fever and delirium. Mademoi- 
selle de Montvert had left the chateau 
through fear at the first symptoms of the 
disease. Who was there to care for and 
watch over the poor little princess ? 

The malady affected her eyes; for four 
days she was unable to open them; but 
when reason returned, she called her 
“dear kind friend,” sa bonne amie, for 
so she entitled Madame de Champy. 

“* Why is she not here?” said the child 
sobbing. 

“* Because she is very ill herself,” said 
a sweet affectionate voice, “‘ and she needs 
repose. But Iam here to tend you as 
carefully as she, my dear child. Do not 
disquiet yourself, but drink this; it was 
she who desired me to intreat you to 
obey me.” This request was spoken in 
so winning a tone, that, in spite of her 
repugnance, Louise swallowed the potion 
which touched her lips. 

** Who then are you?” asked she. 

“A new nurse, who will replace your 
governess until she recovers.” 
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‘Ah! you will not remain with me 
all night, as she did!” 

“Yes, my child, I will stay with you 
night and day until you are strong and 
well, and then we will try to amuse you. 
You will love me a little then, will you 
not?” 

“Yes, yes,” answered Louise, seek- 
ing with her burning hand that of the 
person who spoke, ‘I see now that it is 
ma bonne amie who sent you. You love 
little children ; you are not a stepmother.” 

The hand which Louise held was 
drawn slowly away; along silence en- 
sued. ‘“‘ What is your name?” asked 
the sick girl. 

** Jeanne,” was the reply. 

“‘ Well then, Jeanne, do you know any 
pretty stories, such as Madame de Cham- 
py tells me, where there are handsome 
knights of Lorraine, and tourneys, and 
hermits? ” 

“Certainly, 1 know some very inter- 
esting ones, which will send you to sleep 
as soon as hers.”” She began, and in a 


short time Louise slept; and this quiet 
slumber dispelled her fever. 


Two days 
after, she was considered out of danger, 
but the effect of the disease on her face 
was dreaded. The physicians declared 
that she would be disfigured if she touch- 
ed the spots which covered her features, 
and proposed to fasten her hands. The 
idea of being so restrained made the 
little invalid desperate; but her new 
nurse engaged to watch her so carefully, 
as to prevent her touching her face. 
Louise wished to embrace her; and 
Jeanne feared not to take the grateful 
child in her arms, nor to remain day and 
night, her eyes fixed on the little suffer- 
er. Invalids are often capricious and 
wilful. 
odor of a lotion with which her eyes were 
bathed, refused to have it applied. Nei- 
ther entreaties nor declarations that she 
would always remain blind could move 
her ; and the physician departed, saying, 
“‘ If she will not be saved from blindness, 
I can do no more.” 

“Who is weeping there?” 
Louise. 

“It is I,” said Jeanne. ‘‘ How can I 
but be troubled, since you will be blind 
through your own fault ?” 


asked 


Louise, disliking the camphor | 





“Well, then, do not weep,” answered 
Louise in a softened voice; ‘‘ come and 
bathe my eyes. I will do all you wish; 
only do not weep.” 

Jeanne took the liquid and bathed the 
child’s eyes, praising her for her docility, 

““O,” cried Louise, with delirious joy, 
“T can see! J can see clearly!” In 
truth her eyelids had half opened, but 
the broad daylight caused them to shut 
quickly again. 

Jeanne rushed to the window, drew 
close the thick damask curtains, and the 
partial obscurity thus obtained enabled 
the young princess to look around her. 

** Jeanne, Jeanne!’ said she, ‘ come, 
that I may see thee.” But Jeanne hid 
herself behind the curtains at the foot of 
the bed. ‘‘ Where art thou, Jeanne? 
Ah! it is no longer night! How happy 
Iam! It is thou who hast cured me! 
Come, and let me thank thee; come, 
dear Jeanne! Art thou not happy also?” 

“Yes, I am very happy,” replied 
Jeanne, advancing to take the hand 
which Louise extended to her. But the 
child, struck with sudden terror, cried 
out, ‘‘O Heaven! the comtesse!” and 
fell back almost insensible on her pillow. 

*“ No, no, it is thy mother,” said 
Jeanne of Savoy, bathing the wasted 
arms of Louise with her warm tears. 
‘See what thou makest her suffer! 
Awake, and console her!” 

The tones of her voice recalled to the 
child’s heart all the care of this tender 
nurse, and her fears vanished. ‘ You 
do love me then!” said she. She was 
answered by fond embraces. 

Thus love and confidence were esta- 
blished between the kind stepmother and 
her daughter. Louise, repenting her un- 
just prejudice against her, promised her 
the affection and submission of a child. 
This promise, springing from gratitude, 
was easily fulfilled, for the comtesse be- 
came the best of mothers to the young 
princess. 

Louise de Lorraine grew up a lovely 
girl; and her stepmother conducted her 
to the court of the Duc Charles, to be 
placed with the Duchesse Claude, daugh- 
ter of Henri II. and Catherine de Medi- 
cis. There Jeanne of Savoy applied her- 
self in developing all the good and amix 
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ble qualities of Louise, and in giving her 
that refinement and grace of manner 
which the Duchesse Claude had intro- 
duced from France into the court of 
Lorraine. 

But the princess was called soon to 
deplore the loss of this second mother, 
so worthily beloved. The comte married 
again. His third choice was Catherine 
de Lorraine, daughter of the Duc d’Au- 
male; a haughty and jealous woman, 
hating Louise on account of her great 
beauty. The life of the princess was 
now as bitter as it had before been sweet. 
Each day she received fresh unkindness 
from her step-mother ; and, to obtain a 
few hours’ peace, she asked permission 
of her father to go on a weekly pilgrim- 
age to the shrine of San Nicolas. His- 
tory tells us that she went thither dressed 
asa peasant girl, accompanied by her 
maids of honour, a gentleman, and a 
lacquey ; giving away in alms the twen- 
ty-five crowns she received as her month- 
ly allowance. 

One evening, returning much wearied, 
she was about to retire to rest, although 
it was still early. Catherine de Lorraine 
entered her apartment, saying ironically, 
“What, mademoiselle! are you about 
to retire at this hour, and steal away 
from the admiration which awaits you 
always? Are you not the star of the 
court of Lorraine, and can we receive a 
king here without showing him the fair- 
est thing we possess ?”’ 

“Pardon me, madame; I do not un- 
derstand you,” said Louise. 

“‘What! do you not know that the 
young king was to pass here on his way 
to be crowned at Warsaw; that he is ar- 
rived, but will depart to-morrow; and 
that the Duc Charles wishes to give a 
festival to-night in his honor, and to 
show him all that is most worthy of 
notice at court ?” 

“TI think, madame, that I may dis- 
pense with this honor.” 

“No, no,” replied the comtesse ; 
“your father commands you to dress 
yourself immediately, and to follow me.” 

This imperious command was obeyed. 
Louise retired, and soon appeared in a 
court dress, simple, but elegant, which 
showed to perfection her noble and grace- 
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ful figure. Without ornament, she ap- 
peared most lovely. As soon as the 
young prince saw her, he stood mute 
with admiration. None of the young 
beauties with which Catherine de Medi- 
cis loved to surround her son, had given 
him the least idea of a creature so per- 
fectly lovely. Too much struck to do 
more than politely greet her, Henri 
placed himself by his sister, the Duchesse 
Claude, and overwhelmed her with ques- 
tions about her beautiful cousin. The 
duchesse answered that Louise was as 
good as she was lovely; citing, as a 
proof of her gentleness, her constant 
submission to the unkindness of her step- 
mother. Henri uttered some words of 
indignation, and treated the Comte de 
Vaudemont and his wife with marked 
coldness. 

The king’s journey was precisely fixed ; 
and to retard it a day, or toalter a stage, 
was to expose it to numberless inconve- 
niences. In spite of the representations 
of his attendants, Henri determined to 
stay one day at Nancy. ‘ He wished,” 
he said, “to spend a little more time 
with his sister; and then it was so sad 
to quit la belle France, even to gain a 
crown ! ” 

Hunting, feasting, and dancing, occu- 
pied the second day. Never had the 
prince appeared to more advantage: his 
grace, his elegance, his noble counte- 
nance, charmed every one. All thought 
it unfortunate that a prince so winning 
an@ agreeable should leave France to 
reign in Poland; and Louise felt the 
same. The departure of the young king 
left her to her accustomed sadness. The 
jealousy of her step-mother, excited by 
the brilliant success of the princess, in- 
vented all sorts of stratagems to ruin her 
in the estimation of the Comte de Vau- 
demont. Unjustly treated by her father, 
persecuted by her step-mother, the cour- 
age of Louise grew fainter and fainter, 
and she resolved to enter a cloister. 

The death of Charles IX. called the 
young king of Poland to the throne of 
France. The whole nation rejoiced at 
this event; for the remembrance of the 
victories of Jarnac and Moncoutour! 
geined by Henri at the age of eighteen,, 
proved his valor: his generosity was 
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well known; and a brave and generous 
king is so beloved in France! 

Louise alone was indifferent to this 
intelligence. What to her was the ele- 
vation of a prince whom she had seen 
but once, and who doubtless had entirely 
forgotten her? She dared not demand 


protection against her enemy, for this | 


enemy was the wife of her father. 

One morning, while still sleeping, the 
Princess Louise was roused by the open- 
ing of her door. It was the Comtesse 
de Vaudemont. Louise doubted not 
but that she came to reproach her, and 
excused herself for not having waited on 
her morning toilet. 

“Tt is l who ought to attend yours, 
Madame la Princesse,” replied the com- 
tesse with deference, “‘ and to ask par- 


don for not having shown you proper | 


respect. You are queen of France ; 
you are promised to the king in mar- 
riage; I hasten to tell you the news. 
But you are good and generous. O 
then, forget my errors, and refuse not to 
my children, your brothers, your august 
protection ; for their sakes, pardon their 
mother.” 

The princess believed herself still 
dreaming ; surprise took away her utter- 
ance. She, the daughter of a younger 
branch of the house of Lorraine, to 
pretend to an alliance with the greatest 
king in Europe! It could not but be a 
delusion, or a stratagem, to try her 
pride. She was about to speak, and to 
declare that she was not to be duped by 
this address, when her cousin, the Duc 
de Lorraine, entered with her father, to 
inform her of the king’s demand, and to 
prepare her to receive the homage paid 
to her by the Marquis du Guastre, in the 
name of his illustrious master. 

It was no dream. Heori JII., charm- 
ed by the beauty of the Princess Louise, 
and still more by her noble character, 
preferred her to the loftiest alliances in 
Europe. 

Scarcely recovered from her astonish- 
ment, the princess prepared to receive 


those of the court of Lorraine whose’ 


rank permitted them to pay their con- 
gratulations. Then she was conducted 
to mass, as queen of France. As she 
entered the chapel, her eyes fell on the 





Comtesse de 
weeping. 

‘* Embrace me,” cried Louise. “ Jt 
is said that, when on a throne, one for. 
gets one’s friends ; as for me, I will only 
forget my enemies.” ; 

At these words of pardon, the com- 
tesse fell on her knees before the young 
princess, and all the people cried aloud, 
‘* Long live our good queen ! ” 


Vaudemont, who was 


COMMERCIAL ESTIMATES OF 
NATURE. 

I was induced, after some persuasion, 
to accompany a fair friend the other day 
on what is called a ‘‘ shopping excursion” 
—a catastrophe which must happen to ev- 
ery married man once or twice in his life 
at least, if not oftener. We set out with 
the intention of purchasing a pair of 
gloves, some ribbon, and a yard or two 
of lace, and I believe this intention to 
have been, on both sides, perfectly sin- 
cere: positively, we were to get nothing 
more. Nevertheless, before our return, 
we had become the fortunate possessors 
of a shawl, a parasol, two ribbons, a half- 
dozen pairs of gloves, two pieces of lace, 
a summer dress, and a_ straw-bonnet. 
What more we might not have been ca- 
joled into purchasing, had not the eve- 
ning been closing in, ’tis utterly impossi- 
ble tosay. It was sometimes very amus- 
ing, at others as much exasperating, to 
witness the efforts made to induce us to 
purchase. Now the enemy would ad- 
dress himself to the lady’s vanity, now to 
her curiosity, now to her economy, or 
then, as a dernier resort, to the gentle- 
man’s liberality. Thus, to select a short 
specimen of his tactics :—‘‘ Just suit a 
lady of your complexion, ma’am ; quite 
the lady’s dress, I assure you ; perfectly 
new; completely uncommon: only ob- 
serve the colors, ma’am!” as my wile 
sat, with semi-reluctant gaze, looking at 
a satin dress which she could not afford 
to purchase, thrown into folds with such 
art, as to reflect its “brilliant coloring 
and silken sheen to the best advantage. 
Then, observing the pecuniary difficulty 
of the case —‘‘ Yes, ma’am, a handsome 
dress ; perhaps a little more suited for 
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the carriage than the promenade ; but 
here, ma’am, something else; a decided 
bargain this is ”” _ and the satin was care- 
fully covered over to avoid the injury of 
a contrast with the homelier material 
—‘“ pattern quite French, ma’am; part 
of a bankrupt’s stock” (sotto voce) “ sold 
off at an awful sacrifice ; not to be bought 
wholesale for twice the money, ma’am.” 
Or again, as we were about to leave — 
« Just received some curious parasols, 
ma’am; original one exhibited to ;her 
Majesty and Prince Albert ; half-a-dozen 
ordered same pattern ; your lady will like, 
perhaps, to see them, sir? New and re- 
markably ingenious mechanical contri- 
vance for opening and shutting, sir. Her 
majesty couldn’t make it out at all, 
ma’am.” Unhappy victims! we were 
both in the net; and while the cash-boy 
lagged behind with the change, one of the 
curious parasols and a shawl were trans- 
ferred to our keeping. 

The money was, after all, well spent, 
for it set me a thinking. So, then, there 


isanew way of viewing human nature. 
We may look at it through the medium 


of the commercial estimate. Poor hu- 
man nature! It has become a perfect 
matter of business to calculate upon its 
frailties, to flatter its passions — even its 
evil passions — to excite its curiosity, to 
practise upon its credulity, to impose 
upon its good-nature, and sometimes even 
to call forth its better qualities — to such 
an extent has competition and the gene- 
ral struggle for subsistence sharpened the 
faculties of the present age. In many 
cases the commercial estimate formed of 
us is productive of nothing more than a 
few innocent schemes for our decoy, 
which our discernment penetrates, while 
our good-nature forgives; but, on the 
whole, it is scarcely too much to aver that 
this estimate is a derogatory one. It 
looks at man in an unfavorable and un- 
pleasing light, giving him, except in rare 
instances, credit for a preponderance of 
evil over good, and regarding him rather 
as an enemy, ‘to be assailed or circum- 
vented, than as a relation and friend. 

Take us for all in all, I believe we are 
both better and wiser than our commer- 
cial estimates set us down as being. 


Beginning with small things. We 
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may exemplarize ‘the effects of this esti- 
mate of gne of human nature’s infirmi- 
ties —that of indolence. We were once 
parties to a grave discussion concerning 
shop-door steps, in which a young begin- 
ner was solemnly recommended not to 
adopt more than one step into his shop. 
People, it was said (that is, human na- 
ture), wouldn’t take the trouble to mount 
up two or three steps, when, by going a 
little farther on, a more easily-accessible 
establishment might invite them in. 
There can be no doubt that upon a hinge 
as slight as even this, many a man’s for- 
tune or ill-fortune has swung. We may 
likewise observe how carefully this infirm- 
ity is studied in the widely-opened, ea- 
sily-revolving doors of our modern shops. 
Be the winter’s frost ever so sharp, or the 
cold wind ever so keen, it is a standing 
rule that the public entrance be never 
hindered by a closed door, or only upon 
the condition that some genteel porter, 
in white cravat and black livery, stands 
in continual readiness to bow in or bow 
out the purchasers. Thus, in the former 
event, some dozen shivering assistants 
are kept blowing their fingers’ ends be- 
cause poor human nature is believed to 
be too lazy to lift a latch, te turn a han- 
dle, or to open a door. Again, surely 
human natures who possess carriages 
must be believed to be unfortunately in- 
capable of all other locomotion whatso- 
ever, or we should never behold such 
spectacles as that of a bonnet-and-eapless 
waiting-woman serving, on a chill win- 
ter’s day, some of these unfortunate 
closely shut up in the aforesaid vehicles 
in the open street. 

But to proceed to graver matters. 

O, hnman nature is a dreadful hard- 
bargaining, screw-driving, profit-clipping 
thing at its commercial estimate! Noth- 
ing can be too cheap for it. One’s blood 
boils as one after another of these kind 
estimators steps forward, and, as it were, 
clutching one by the hand, cries out, ‘‘ I’m 
the man for your money ; I’m your only 
true friend; rest of the trade vagabonds 
and extortioners! Here’s my shop; eve- 
rything at half price!” Nothing but 
this estimate of map’s moral status can 
account for the eyefeasing, heart-fretting 
announcements which glare from huge 
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placards covering our metropolitan walls 


and boardings, like disease blotches, as | 
| cut down one another’s profits, reduce 


they are posted with such art,#as to catch 
the unwary pedestrian at every turn, and 
fill his mind with the very natural imagi- 
nation, that half the world must be in a 
state of utter ruin and insolvency, and 


that it was about to be sold off and done | 
| to second causes, —to gratify the pro 
| pensities and rejoice the heart of hu. 


up for the exclusive benefit and satisfaction 
of the other half. “ Frightful sacrifices!” 
*‘ alarming bankruptcies!” “ 


etors!” (safely grinning behind coun- 
ters), ‘‘dissolutions of partnerships!” 
and such-like catastrophes of every-day 


occurrence, present one with a truly awful | 
picture of the havoc which must con- | 
Here, 


stantly be going on in the world. 
some Israelitish gentleman, with an ex- 
cessive and completely unaccountable 
liberality, offers to clothe us from head 
to heel, pretty nearly for next to no- 
thing ; so that actually one is led to pa- 
rodize the Irishman’s sentiment, that 
railway travelling was so rapid, that one 
could get a hundred miles off faster than 
staying at home; and to conceive that it 
is cheaper to apply to this gentleman, 
than to do without the clothes one really 
does not want. 


briquet of Coburg-House, Gotha-Mart, 
or some similar classic cognomen, tells 
his fair customers, ‘‘ No reasonable of- 
fer refused!” and sends out, each morn- 
ing of his life, a score of pallid, shabby 
copies of the human genus, bound up in 


parti-colored boards, to move in melan- | 


choly procession adown and along our 


unhappy streets, announcing behind and | 


before to all the world, that no time is 
to be lost, seeing that things are being 


completely given away; information of | 
the utmost value and consequence, if | 


the same were worth accepting. Here 
the ticket-writer’s art is exhausted, in 


the emblazonment of vast extents of | 


Bristol-board, intended to inform human 
nature, of every rank, that the open- 
hearted owner of some fast-going-to-the- 
dogs establishment is, on his retirement 
from business, — what a complete cart- 
before-the-horse tale, seeing that busi- 
ness is rapidly retiring from him!— 
steadfastly purposed to distribute his val- 


g awful con- | 
flagrations!’’ ‘‘ sudden deaths of propri- | 


There, some linen- | 
draper, whose house rejoices in the sou- | 





uable stock, at less than the original 
cost. There, again, two opposition shops 


themselves to ruin, and do a lasting in. 
jury to all neighboring trade, not to 


| speak of the poisonous influence their 
| example has excited upon the morality 


of the community; and all, — looking 


man nature. No; human nature never 
thinks, (this is the language of these de. 
graders of our kind,) as it looks upon a 
cheap shirt, or coat, or other article of 


| wearing apparel, of the weary hand, the 


heavy eye, and the aching heart which 
wrought, aad fagged, and starved there- 
on. No; for, in a too common con- 
mercial light, human nature is conceived 
to be a thing captivated at being profited 
by the ruin, the misery, the destitution, 


| the calamities, and the sin of its fellow- 


creatures. 

A moiety of the human family must, 
without a doubt, have been born posses- 
sed of only half the wits and acuteness 
to which man is entitled, leaving it a 
shocking prey to the superior attain- 
ments of the other half. What are the 
commercial records upon the subject? 
They are to be found in the thousand- 
and-one devices used to entrap and de- 
ceive. Iam in the habit of passing a 
shop, situated in one of our greatest 
thoroughfares, where, to my certain 
knowledge, for upwards of a year anda 
half, bills have been placarded in every 
conceivable direction, over its windows, 
glaring with continual falsehoods. At 
first it was, ‘‘ Selling off, — removal of 
the business, — immense discount off 
previous prices!” This answered very 
well, for a month or two. Next, in ver- 
milion type, — cast, one would imagine, 
in the type-foundry of Brobdignag, — 
long papers appeared with the welcome 
intelligence, ‘‘ Must be cleared in four- 
teen days!” Months have passed away 
since then, and the same succession of 
untruths appears in the windows ; and 
the very house seems to hang its head in 
shame, and to feel that it is no longer fit 
company for respectable houses. 

If we take up a newspaper, and direct 
our attention to its advertisements, we 
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peruse a remarkable and instructive re- 
cord, of what is commercially thought 
of our astuteness apd credulity. ‘To 
glance at the quack medicine adver- 
tisements. We read of the most aston- 
ishing cures, and the most miraculous 
restorations, performed by the sole means 
and instrumentality of the puffed-off pa- 
nacea. Here is one amazing remedy of 
Protean adaptation ; capable of doing 
anything, or everything, or nothing, just 
as the case requires; so that, armed with 
a bottle of this corked-up longevity, 
or guarded by a box of solid immortality, 
done up into pills, one might defy death 
forever. There is the prolific bear’s 
grease, which, in less than a week, cov- 
ered a bald gentleman’s shining head 
with a regular shock of hair, the old 
gentleman being obliged to procure a 
new hat in consequence. There is the 
mirific North Pole Balsam, for baldness, 
or the South American Whisker Curler, 
or the Parisian Mustache Cultivator, 
each possessed of the same qualities, 
and in the same tremendous measure. 
Or, maternal human nature is besought 
to take care of its hopeful progeny, par- 
ticularly during the teeth-cutting stage 
of the progeny’s existence ; and, to se- 
cure lovely children in glorious health, 
is entreated to procure a five-shilling 
bottle of the real and only true Infant’s 
Blessing. To incite maternal nature 
thereto, an attempt is made to awaken 
maternal solicitude, by recounting the 
thrilling case of one unhappy baby which 
was dying, — if, indeed, it had not died 
out of hand,— surrounded by the fa- 
culty, and was restored to consciousness 
in five minutes, by a table-spoonful of 
the Blessing; after six of the same, it 
began to cry; and after three bottles 
was, to the endless glory and fame of 
the elixir, set on its legs again. Or, in 
another direction, we read of the dis- 
posal, by auction, under the hammer of 
a London auctioneer, of some dank, dis- 
mal, grim, tumble-down old mansion, 
agued by a slimy duck-pond in front, 
and by marshy meadows behind, and 
surrounded by 3oil scarcely worth turn- 
ing over. But the eyes of an auctioneer 
are filled with phantasmagoric delu- 
sions ; and, after taking a survey of the 
o* 





enchanting spot, he returns to town, and, 
with an enthusiasm which can scarcely 
be regarded as otherwise than maniacal, 
attempts to cram human nature’s throat 
with the most vivid and refreshing de- 
scriptions of scenery. Such luxurious 
turns of speech about the “ lac artifi- 
ciel” down to which the lawn leads, the 
excessively rural walks, the rich mead- 
ows, the rusty,—I beg pardon, —the 
rustic gates, and the Arcadian groves. 
Bright visions! realizable only in the 
conceptions of his deluded imagination, 
or in the effusions of his very poetic 
pen. Or, from his metropolitan rostrum 
he may be heard, pouring forth untruths 
by the round dozen; ready to protest, 
nay, busily protesting, new to be old, 
false to be true, copies to be originals, 
and using a quantity of the most outra- 
geous hyperboles before a crowd of hu- 
man natures, who neither believe what 
he says, nor give him the credit of be- 
lieving it himself. 

When we approach the moral estimate 
of human nature, as displayed in too 
many of the publications of this era, we 
enter upon a subject which demands a 
condemnation yet more severe, in the 
proportion in which it stands as a 
crime, affecting the best interests of our 
race. 

The occurrence of an atrocious mur- 
der, or of some terrible crime, whose 
fearful enormity is the measure’ of the 
depths of iniquity, to which man, when 
he separates from God, can fall, is the 
signal for the outpouring of nothing less 
than a torrent of printed sin. The most 
incredible pains are taken, to collect 
every particular of the wretched being’s 
life ; no expense is spared, to obtain the 
most minute details of the crime. With 
a frightful curiosity, the blood-bespatter- 
ed wall, the dangling rope, the empty 
phial, are searched out and described ; 
portraits of the murderer, of his weapon, 
and of the place where the act was com- 
mitted, are faithfully executed ; and a 
species of emulation is kindled, as to 
which shall be the first public organ to 
baw! into the ears of mankind that ano- 
ther of their nuimber has exceeded all 
the common bounds of error. How 
shocking and revolting an estimate of 
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the taste of our fellow-men, even to con- | 
ceive that any other sentiments, than 
those of grief and shuddering abhor- | 
rence, could occupy the mind on such a | 
subject! Can language be found strong | 
enough, to condemn that sinful and sin- 
spreading estimate of our nature, which 
would gift it with tastes better befitting 
the inhabitants of the pit of Acheron, 
than the human creatures of the world 
in which we live? 

Enough, upon a very painful subject. 
It may be said, these estimates are taken 
from life; but this does not invalidate 
our position. Must man, if commer- 
cially estimated at all, be taken in his 
very worst light? What if there be 
thousands, of whom these estimates may 
be, in a measure, correct? Are there 
not hundreds of thousands more, to 
whom they are an insult, an injury, and 
a disgrace? And indeed it is worth the 
inquiry, whether, out of the many evil, 
there are not a few to be found, whose 
natural bias, had it not received the 
injurious impulse of an evil estimate, 
would have been to the better side? It 
is to be feared it is true; and, if true, 
it is a very serious truth, that there are 
others than poets who “ create the taste 
of the age in which they live.” 

It is pleasant to be able to turn to 
certain Commercial Estimates of Hu- 
man Nature of a sounder kind. ‘There 
is an allowable zeal in business, which 
leads men to study human nature in 
anything but a censurable manner. It 
is delightful to see a well-set-out shop- 
window, in which the goods and chat- 
tels are, with a pardonable view to cap- 
tivate our taste, arranged in a completely 
argumentum ad hominem manner, if the 
phrase is tolerable. The only mischief 
which can accrue from such an esti- 
mate, may be the hungry water it is apt 
to create, where the looker-on possesses 
pockets and digestive organs in anything 
but a condition of repletion. At those 
periods of the year more particularly 
sacred to eating and drinking, it is a 
very impressive amusement to perambu- 
late the streets of our great cities, and 
behold what a goodly estimate of human 
nature’s capabilities im this line, every 
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shop-window affords us. Neither are 


we suffered to forget the poor ; for coarse 
sheetings and blankets are to be found 
in many a window, modestly half con. 
cealed in a corner, with a little written 
bill affixed to them, commencing with, 
“To the charitable,” and ending with 
‘this inclement but festive season.” 
These, and many others, are kindly es. 
timates of our common nature, which 
no one would dream of.quarrelling with; 
and they are, indeed, not bad indications 
of a thriving and prosperous trade. 

To take leave of a digressive subject, 
I should be sorry that any one who reads 
these pages should still think it a trifling 
matter either to form, or to’ be the sub- 
ject of, an unworthy commercial esti- 
mate. A low estimate of human nature 
is a sentiment which will not, which in- 
deed cannot, fail to produce distrust 
between the members of what should be 
a happy and confiding family; and no- 
thing is to be regarded either in a tri- 
fling or pardonable light, which has the 
remotest tendency to produce such an 
effect. It may be assumed that, while 
our social economy remains the same, 
and so long as man has commercial 
dealings with his fellow, human nature 
must, necessarily, be commercially esti- 
mated. Granting an assumption to be 
true, which we might find it difficult 
to deny, let our end be to elevate the 
standard whereby we measure recipro- 
cally ourselves and our fellow-creatures; 
be it an honest, worthy, kind-hearted 
one, not the sordid and debasing meas- 
ure of this day. What can be conceiv- 
ed of, as more likely to keep human na- 
ture bad and bare, — nay, indeed, what 
more prone to make it so,— than to 
believe it, or to act as if it was believed 
to be so? And what— putting for the 
moment out of the question other agen- 
cies — more probable, than that love 
should engender love, and good faith 
inspire a corresponding good faith, not 
alone in our commercial, but in every 
other portion of our intercourse with 
mankind ? If there were any doubt upon 
the subject, it is susceptible and sug: 
gestive of, in our age and country, at 
least, a thousand practical answers i 
the affirmative, which will recur to the 
minds of our readers. 





THE PATH 


The subject of this paper is a peculiar 
feature in the every-day commercial 
transactions of the present age ; it is one 
over which a too jealous watch can 
scarcely be kept; for its manifest tenden- 
cy is to loosen the bonds of mutual re- 
gard, and to humble man to a position, 
inferior to his right one in the intellect- 
ual, and above all, in the moral scale. 


THE PATH OF DUTY—A TALE. 


BY ANNA MARIA SARGEANT. 


Tue little town of B could not 
boast of a more worthy, upright, and 
truly respectable individual than was 
Richard Harley, though the station he 
held was no higher than that of a retail 
trader. His wife had, according to the 
judgment of her family, degraded herself 
by the union. She was a gentlewoman 
by birth and education, and, though 
without fortune, might have looked for a 
higher match ; yet she was never known 
to regret the choice she had made. Mr. 
Harley, on the other hand, had no reason 
to repent having selected her for a part- 
ner; for to her lady-like accomplish- 
ments she added those domestic virtues 
which can alone make the married life 
happy. A numerous family sprung’ up 
around them, and as the profits of the 
business were not great, they were con- 
sequently obliged to live in even a less 
expensive style than that in which they 
commenced their conjugal career. This 
course was, however, cheerfully em- 
braced by Mrs. Harley, as well as by 
her husband, notwithstanding that she 
had been accustomed to what might 
comparatively be deemed profusion. 
Her firm and well-balanced mind rose 
superior to the paltry pride of station, 
and she dared to act in accordance with 
the dictates of prudence, however liable 
she thereby became to fall out of the 
notice of those with whom she asso- 
ciated. 

Death having deprived them of two 
of their children, the family, at the pe- 
riod at which we introduce them, con- 
sisted of two sons and four daughters. 
Edmund, the eldest, who was just verg- 





ing on twenty, had from his early youth 
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been distinguished for studious habits, 
and, as he grew older, displayed talents 
which attracted the attention of the pas- 
tor of the religious community of which 
his parents were members. Mr. Har- 
ley’s circumstances not allowing him to 
give his son an education which would 
fit him for the clerical profession, Mr. 
Morland had generously offered to be- 
come his instructer till he should attain 
the age at which he might be admitted 
to one of the colleges. This offer had 
been accepted with gratitude by the 
father, as well as by the youth himself; 
and had not some untoward circum- 
stances occurred to throw a temporary 
barrier in the way, he would have earlier 
removed to one of those seats of learning 
to which his wishes had long been earn- 
estly directed. To do justice to the 
character of the young student, it must 
be told that ambition had no share in his 
choice of a profession. He would have 
been satisfied to tread in the same path 
which his father was pursuing, deeming 
it to be no less truly respectable ; but he 
was at the same time conscious of powers 
which, if rightly directed, might enable 
him to be more extensively useful. He 
Was far from despising the calling of the 
tradesman, yet shrank from the idea of 
spending his days with no higher aim 
than that of realizing an income or 
amassing a fortune. Widely different 
were the feelings of his brother Richard, 
who, though possessed of his father’s 
name, unhappily did not inherit his vir- 
tues. This youth entertained a still 
greater repugnance to the pursuit of 
trade, but from motives as low and false, 
as those of Edmund were elevated. His 
dislike arose from the application and 
confinement it necessarily demanded, to 
which his indolent habits were opposed. 
He had, moreover, become acquaitited 
with a set of dissolute young men, who 
were his superiors in station, and who 
encouraged the notions he had adopted 
— that it was derogatory to a youth of 
spirit to be chained behind a counter, 
and that a living might be earned in a 
much more genteel, and, at the same 
time, easy manner, 

Richard was angry that. the Jeisure 
was afforded his brother for study, and 
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jealous of his prospect of occupying a 
higher position in society, yet had nei- 
ther the desire to improve his own edu- 
cation, nor the talent to fit him for any 
profession. He vehemently opposed the 
plan marked out by his father, which 
was to bind him as an apprentice to his 
own business: but Mr. Harley, though 
a kind and fond parent, was peremptory 
when prompted by a sense of duty, and 
he would not suffer the futile objections 
of the youth in this instance to move 
him from his purpose. The education 
of the girls wholly devolved on Mrs. 
Harley; and, with this exception, that 
her health was delicate, never was 
mother better suited for the task. She 
herself exemplified how possible it is to 
unite the taste and refinement of a pol- 
ished mind with the homely offices of 
domestic life; and under the tuition of 
such a woman, her daughters promised 
to become all that an amiable and right- 
minded parent could desire. Elizabeth, 
the eldest, though only seventeen, was 
already a considerable assistance both in 
the domestic economy and in the educa- 
tion of her younger sisters. The mis- 
conduct of Richard, who, on being op- 
posed in his wishes, grew even more 
self-willed and ungovernable, was for 
many years the only disturbance to the 
peace of this otherwise happy family: 
but atrial awaited them at this period 
which was altogether unlooked for, and 
consequently harder to endure. This 
was the serious illness, and subsequent 
death, of the beloved and venerated 
father. Mr. Harley, a short time prior 
to his decease, foresaw the fatal termi- 
nation of his malady, and felt it right to 
prepare, as far as possible, against the 
ills it would bring upon his hitherto de- 
pendent family. He professed not the 
indifference of the Stoic, and he was not 
without anxieties on their account; but 
calling to his aid that fortitude which 
seldom forsakes the Christian in his 
hour of extremest need, he resolved to 
advise them for their welfare, and then 
leave the event in the hands of Him who 
has promised to be a father to the father- 
less and a husband to the widow. 
Owing to the extreme youth and un- 
steady conduct of his youngest son, Mr. 
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Harley could not leave his business to 
his care; yet it was the only means of 
support to the family. All his hopes, 
therefore, rested on Edmund, who, in 
order to provide for his mother and gis. 
ters, must yield up the prospects he had 
so long and so fondly indulged. The 
father felt it would be a sacrifice of no 
ordinary kind; but such was his conf. 
dence in the affection and principle of 
the young man, that he did not doubt 
he would unhesitatingly make it. He 
one evening communicated his thoughts 
on this subject to his gentle partner, who 
occupied her accustomed Seat by his 
bed-side. ‘‘ Heaven only knows whether 
my death may produce a change in 
Richard,” he added with emotion ; “ but 
we must not build upon so insecure a 
foundation. You do not speak, my love. 
What am I to infer from your silence?” 

Mrs. Harley’s tears flowed fast as she 
replied, ‘‘ that she had formed a project, 
in the event of his death, to commence, 
with Elizabeth’s assistance, an establish- 
ment for tuition.” 

‘Such a plan bespeaks my own right- 
hearted Clara,” said the husband, press- 
ing the hand he held more closely be- 
tween his own; ‘‘ but there are objec- 
tions to it. Your health is delicate; our 
three youngest children are not of an 
age to render any assistance; and the 
expenses of such an establishment as 
you are capable of undertaking would 
be considerable. What, then, will be- 
come of the business which has afforded 
us a competence for one-and-twenty 
years? No, my love, I see but one clear 
and prudent path. It will be a sacrifice 
to our feelings as parents, as well as to 
those of our son; but I am confident 
that I have only to point out to him the 
path of duty, and he will, for your sake, 
give up even this long and fondly-cher- 
ished hope.” 

“And you have rightly judged, my 
father!” exclaimed the young man, 
who had entered the apartment unper- 
ceived, and thus become an unintentional 
listener to the latter part of the conver- 
sation. ‘It is true,” he pursued, throw- 
ing himself on his knees beside the bed, 
and devoutly pressing the hands of his 
parent to his lips— “it is true that I 
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have long cherished the idea of adopting 
another calling, and it requires a strong 
effort of self-denial to yield it up; but 
what course can be so acceptable to 
God, as that which is undertaken against 
our inclination from a sense of duty?” 

Mr. Harley did not survive many days; 
but the promise of his high-principled 
son was a source of unspeakable satis- 
faction in his dying hours. Death is at 
all times solemn, and when it takes the 
father from the midst of his children, 
and makes the wife a widow, it causes, a 
chasm which cannot easily be filled up. 
Mr. Harley’s loss was, however, felt be- 
yond his family circle; for though his 
sphere of action was not large, his Chris- 
tian philanthropy had extended to its ut- 
most bound, 

When the opening of the will disclosed 
that the business was made over to Ed- 
mund, Richard, notwithstanding the dis- 
like he so often expressed to what he 
termed the degradation of a retail shop, 
manifested the most violent anger. One 
clause, in particular, offended his pride 
and aroused his indignation. This was 


an injunction for him to fulfil the term 
of his apprenticeship to his brother, and 
toact in such a manner that Edmund 
might, at the expiration of that term, be 
justified, by prudence, in receiving him 


as a partner. ‘‘ My father has always 
treated me with injustice, and preferred 
my brother,” he passionately exclaimed ; 
“and now he has carried his injustice 
with him to the grave.” 

“QO, Richard, yours are the first lips 
that ever coupled your father’s name 
with that term, and you will live to re- 
pent it,” cried Mrs. Harley, casting on 
the youth a look of mingled tenderness 
and reproof. 

“Be calm, my brother,’ Edmund 
gently interposed ; ‘‘ you are not at pre- 
sent in a state of mind to see how much 
you wrong both the living and the dead. 
This arrangement was intended for the 
general welfare of the family, and as you 
value our peace, and, above all, the 
peace of our dear remaining parent, I 
beseech of you not to add to our afflic- 
tion by expressing dissatisfaction.” 

“Tt is well for you to talk of peace 
and satisfaction,” Richard sneeringly 





observed ; “ you in whom all the power 
is vested. ButI tell you, Edmund, that 
though I served my father, I have no in- 
clination to serve a brother — a brother 
scarcely three years my senior; nor will 
I do it.” 

“We will not dispute the matter now ; 
only let me beg of you to do nothing 
rashly,” Edmund quietly rejoined, and 
Richard, turning abruptly from him, 
hastily quitted the parlor. Mr. Mor- 
land, who was present, now came for- 
ward to offer consolation to the afflicted 
mother. ‘* We will hope, dear madam,” 
he said, “that, the first ebullition of 
anger over, this refractory youth will 
not persevere in his rash determination. 
Take comfort from the dutiful and affec- 
tionate conduct of your other children. 
Edmund has risen tenfold in the esteem 
of every right-thinking person by the no- 
ble part he has acted. My dear young 
friend,” he pursued, taking the hand of 
the young man, “I congratulate you on 
the conquest you have made over self — 
congratulate you with greater pleasure 
than I should feel had you attained the 
object of your most ardent wishes. I 
can fully appreciate the sacrifice you 
have made, for in my youth I endured a 
somewhat similar trial. Providence af- 
terwards cleared my way, and yours may 
possibly, at some future period, be in 
like manner opened. But if it should 
not be so, believe me, that you will enjoy 
more real satisfaction whilst pursuing the 
straight path of duty, however opposed 
it be to your habits and inclinations, and 
however humble, than even the gratifica- 
tion of laudable desires can afford if 
lying out of that path.” 

Edmund could only return the warm 
pressure of his venerable friend: his 
emotions were too powerful for ut- 
terance. 

“Tf,” Mr. Morland proceeded, “‘ your 
conduct towards your brother be marked 
by as much wisdom and forbearance as 
that towards your mother and sisters is 
by generosity, we may yet see him a 
worthy member of society. He is not, 
I hope, wholly lost to feeling, and kind- 
ness may overcome where harshness 
would fail. But I have no need,” he 
added, ‘‘ to point out the proper means 
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to be pursued to those whose hearts are 
already willing to overlook offences. I 
have reason to believe that one is before- 
hand with me, and is even now endeav- 
oring to act the part of a peacemaker.” 
The moment after Richard had quitted 
the room, Elizabeth had quietly left the 
place she had before occupied by her 
mother’s side, to follow the youth, and 
her errand had been rightly surmised 
by the good pastor. If any member of 
the family could subdue the violent spirit 
of Richard Harley, it was his twin-sister, 
for whom his affections were called forth 
in a stronger degree than for any other 
being on earth. They had been playfel- 
lows in childhood; for Edmund had al- 
ways been too studious a companion for 
his brother, and the other children were 
many years younger. Though a greater 
contrast could scarcely be imagined than 
that which existed in their dispositions 
—Elizabeth being as gentle and yielding 
as Richard was exacting and self-willed 
—that very circumstance tended to unite 
them in acloser bond. It gave occasion 
for forbearance in the former which the 
latter could not but admire; though he 
made no effort to imitate it, and often 
taxed it beyond all reasonable bounds. 

The affectionate sister found, how- 
ever, that to soothe the youth under his 
present imaginary injury, was the most 
difficult task she had undertaken, he 
having predetermined not to sleep ano- 
ther night under the parental roof; but 
she would not quit his side until she had 
won from him a promise that he would 
not act precipitately in the affair, but at 
east wait the event of a few days, till he 
saw the course Edmund intended to pur- 
sue. 

Though Elizabeth was tenderly at- 
tached to her younger brother, she en- 
tertained a still warmer affection for the 
elder, towards whom she felt a kind of 
love bordering on veneration. She had 
ever looked up to him as to some supe- 
rior being, whose counsel she could ask 
in every difficulty, and whose decisions 
were faultless. She now confidently 
hoped that the lenity of the one would 
effectually overcome the anger of the 
other; and with this comforting assur- 
ance in her own bosom, she sought her 
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widowed parent, and strove to console 
her under her present aggravated grief, 
One of the greatest trials which human 
nature is called to endure, is to have our 
motives questioned, and our good eyil 
spoken of. Thus Edmund suffered more 
from being taunted with selfishness, when 
he had really exercised the most noble 
generosity, than he did from the sacrifice 
he had made. But a still severer pang 
yet awaited him. 

Our hero’s frequent visits to the house 
of Mr. Morland had brought him into 
constant and familiar intercourse with 
that gentleman’s only daughter, a lovely 
girl of nearly his own age. They had 
been associated in study ; for her father 
was of opinion that women are born for 
nobler purposes than either to be mere 
domestic drudges or puppets for exhi- 
bition, and had consequently resolved to 
train her ina manner which would really 
fit her to become the companion of aman 
of education. He was at the same time 
solicitous that she should lose none of 
the truly feminine characieristics of her 
sex: and had Mrs. Morland cooperated 
in his laudable undertaking, it is most 
probable that he would have accomplished 
the desirable end he had in view. But, 
unhappily for the domestic peace of the 
good pastor, as well as for the formation 
of the character of his daughter, that lady 
studied rather how her beautiful child 
might obtain admiration, than how she 
might become worthy of it, and thus 
counteracted the good effects which her 
father’s example and instructions might 
otherwise have wrought. To the eyes 0 
the young student, however, Ellen Mor- 
land appeared faultless; and he, with the 
evident sanction of her parents, as well 
as with the approbation of the young lady 
herself, bestowed on her the warmest 
affections of his ardent nature. To the 
good pastor the union appeared desirable, 
from his knowledge of the character of 
the young man. Mrs. Morland did not 
oppose it, because she was of opinion 
that his: talents would raise him to dis 
tinction in the profession he had made 
choice of; and Ellen was flattered and 
gratified with the devotion of one pos 
sessed of so superior a mind, combined 
with a person far from disagreeable. 
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Under such circumstances, it is not sur- 
prising that the intelligence that Edmund 
had relinquished the idea of entering the 
ministry, in order to provide for his 
mother and sisters from his late father’s 
business, had a very different effect upon 
the minds of the mother and daughter to 
that which it created in the father. The 
former were incapable of appreciating 
the generosity of the act, and only saw 
in it the blighted prospects of the young 
man. Ellen, however, said not a word 
in her father’s presence; and Mrs. Mor- 


land, finding that her husband’s views of 


the subject were not in accordance with 
her own, forbore to make any remark, 
though she secretly determined that the 
acquaintance between the young people 
should be speedily brought to a close. 

“That moment in which Mr. Edmund 
Harley ties on a canvas apron, and ap- 
pears in his shop, he breaks every tie 
between us,” the young lady exclaimed 
as the pastor quitted the room; and as 
she spoke, she scornfully tossed her 
preity head, and indignantly threw down 
a silken watch-chain which her fair fin- 
gers had for some time been busily occu- 
pied in weaving for the youth. 

“Tam happy to find that your feelings 
correspond with my own, my dear Ellen,” 
the mother observed. ‘I was afraid that 
your affection for this foolish young man 
might induce you to overlook his position 
in society.” 

“ Affection might have induced me,” 
said the daughter, ‘‘to overlook his sta- 
tion in society, had the business he is 
about to engage in been almost any other 
than what it is; but to stand behind a 
counter with that odious apron—oh! I 
could not endure it. You need not en- 
tertain the least apprehension on that 
head, mamma.” 

“And what will avail all the pains 
your papa has taken to teach him Hebrew 
and Greek, if he is to spend his days in 
weighing butter and cheese?’ said Mrs. 
Morland, ‘‘ For my part, I think it is 
very ungrateful in him to throw away 
such advantages on sucha pretence ; for 
I can’t give him credit for disinterested- 
hess, when a profitable business is to be 
the reward of his self-sacrifice.” 

“The sacrifice would not be to him 





alone, if I were to share his fortunes,’ 
Ellen quickly rejoined; “ for the change 
would be far greater to me, who have 
always moved in a different sphere, than 
it can be to him. I think that he ought to 
have consulted me on the subject before 
he gave such a promise to his father.” 

‘“* Well, my love, it is not a matter for 
very deep regret. I hope you have a 
higher destiny marked out for you than 
to be the wife of a cheesemonger’s son ; 
and I am glad that you have sufficient 
prudence to see it in the right light.” 

Though the young lady affected so 
much indifference at the prospect of 
yielding up her lover, she could not 
really resign him without a pang. She 
was angry that his affection for his parent 
and sisters had superseded what she 
considered to be due to herself; but 
could not help calling to mind his many 
virtues, as well as occasionally contem- 
plating his personal and mental endow- 
ments. ‘“‘ Mamma thinks I bear it more 
heroically than I reaily do,” she men- 
tally said as she retired to the privacy of 
her own chamber to shed a few tears of 
regret. 

Unsuspicious of what was passing at 
the house at which he had hitherto been 
a welcome guest, Edmund repaired thith- 
er as soon as the funeral obsequies of his 
departed parent were over. His warm 
heart anticipated sympathy from these 
his dearest friends. How great, there- 
fore, were his surprise and disappoint-” 
ment when, instead of the custorhary 
affectionate greeting, he was received in 
as cold and distant a manner as though 
he had been a perfect stranger! As no 
reference was made to the new position 
which he was likely to hold, he never 
for a moment conjectured the cause of 
the altered behavior of the ladies to- 
wards him; but on Mrs. Morland being 
called from the room, he availed himself 
of the opportunity to seek an explanation. 
**What canI have done to merit this 
treatment at your hands, dearest Ellen?” 
he tenderly asked, as he drew his chair 
beside hers, and looked earnestly in her 
face. 

“You must be aware, Mr. Harley, 
that we can no longer meet on the same 


| terms we have hitherto done,” the 
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young lady made answer; and as she 
spoke, she, to conceal her emotion, bent 
over a drawing to which she had been 
giving the last touches with her pencil. 

“JT am perfectly ignorant of your 
meaning, Miss Morland. I am not aware 
of having in any way deserved to be re- 
ceived here otherwise than I have ever 
been.” 

“Am I misinformed, then, upon the 
subject of your intentions for the future ?” 
Ellen asked, with more earnestness than 
she intended to betray. The question 
served to open the eyes of her lover to 
the truth, and he was for some time in- 
capable of reply, so powerful were the 
conflicting emotions which agitated his 
breast. ‘“‘ Is it true,” she pursued, after 
a pause, “that you have relinquished 
your intended academic career, and pur- 
pose to take your station for life behind 
a counter ?”’ 





“Can this be Ellen Morland—she, 


whom I believed to be all that was gen- 
erous, affectionate, and amiable?” the 
youth mentally inquired. Still he spoke 
not, fearing lest his words should express 
all the astonishment and indignation he 
felt. 

“If such be the case,” the young lady 
proceeded, at a loss how to account for his 
silence, ‘‘ you need not be informed that 
you have taken a step which must sepa- 
rate us forever. I would have shared 
your fortunes in the honorable path you 
were about to pursue, even had you 
not been prosperous; but you cannot 
suppose, Mr. Harley, that I can now any 
longer think of doing so. I do not ex- 
pect that this will cause you any regret,” 
she carelessly added; “ your mother and 
sisters are the principal objects of your 
concern; my feelings and my wishes 
have not been consulted; and therefore 
I am justified in deeming them a matter 
of indifference.” 

** Had not your own lips, Ellen, given 
utterance to these unkind and unjust ob- 
servations, I would not have believed you 
capable of making them,” the young man 
now replied, whilst his intelligent coun- 
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ing conduct ; and even now I am almox 
inclined to doubt the evidence of my 
senses, rather than believe you guilty of 
it. Yes, I have, as you say, given up 
my academic career, and taken my sta- 
tion behind a counter; and your excel- 
lent father approves of the step. I have 
acted in accordance with the dictates of 
affection and duty, at a sacrifice of my 
own feelings, which no language can ex. 
press; and I expected to have met with 
your sympathy and approbation. But 
since it is withheld—since you are so 
void of womanly tenderness as to taunt 
me with my regard for my family, I will 
turn to them alone for that happiness I 
once thought you would be the means of 
bestowing.” 

He rose as he spoke, and was moving 
towards the door, when Ellen, who had 
not expected on the part of her lover 
such a ready concurrence in her wishes, 
detained him by observing that she was 
the person who had most reason to com- 
plain, since he had treated her as though 
she was without interest in his welfare. 

‘““No, Miss Morland,” he made an- 
swer; “‘I supposed you to be deeply in- 
terested in anything that concerned me; 
but I was grievously mistaken; and this 
transaction has revealed to me that we 
were never suited for each other. If you 
can esteem the claims of a widowed pa 
rent and helpless family to be so light— 
if you can throw contempt upon an hon- 
orable occupation, undertaken under 
such circumstances—you would never 
have made me happy, and I, on the other 
hand, could not have rendered you s0. 
It is well, perhaps, that we have thus be- 
come better acquainted with each other's 
character, though to me it is a bitter dis- 
covery. Adieu! I little thought when 
I entered this house that I should leave 
it thus ;” and he again made a move- 
ment to depart. 

Ellen would at that moment have given 
much to recall what she had, in the full 


| confidence of her power, uttered ; but 


tenance glowed with an expression of | 


anger foreign to his nature. 
have contradicted any one who had dared 


*T would | 


her pride would not allow her to make 
any concession, and she suffered him to 
depart without a word. No language 
can describe the feelings of Edmund 


| Harley as he bent his steps towards his 


to accuse you of such selfish and unfeel- | 


once happy home. The hopes of his 
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youth were in every way blighted ; yet 
he was free from self-accusations; nor 
did he in any instance repent of the 
course he had taken. There is an ele- 
vating principle in virtue which sustains 
the mind under every calamity, and this 
principle alone supported our hero under 
his accumulated disappointments. 

Mrs. Harley’s penetrating mind had 
foreseen the probable event of Miss Mor- 
land’s rejection of her son. She sur- 
mised that her affections were not of a 
very durable nature; but to the simple- 
hearted Elizabeth, it was a matter of as- 
tonishment that any young woman could 
be indifferent to the regard of her almost 
idolized brother, be his position in society 
what it might. The private sorrows of 
Edmund were, however, swallowed up 
ina fresh affliction, which befell the fam- 
ily shortly afterwards. 
spirit evinced, and the generous offers 
which were made, by the elder towards 
the younger brother, had no effect in 
softening the resentment of the latter, 
who viewed with dissatisfaction every 
measure proposed for the promotion of 
peace and unity. He was missed one 
morning from the family breakfast, and 
when sought for in his chamber, it was 
discovered that he had not occupied it 
during the night. The fact that great 
part of his wardrobe was gone, too plain- 
ly denoted that he had voluntarily absent- 
ed himself; but nota line could be found 
to give his distressed relations any clue 
to the path he had taken, or the course 
he intended to pursue, nor could they 
hear of any one who had seen him since 
the previous evening. The health of 
Mrs. Harley, which had been greatly en- 
feebled by her late severe affliction, sunk 
under this additional grief, and she was 
confined to her chamber with a malady 
which threatened a fatal termination. It 
was now that the domestic viriues of 
Elizabeth were called into action. The 
management of the household affairs, and 
the charge of the younger members of 
the family, devolved on her, in addition 
to the task of nursing her invalid parent ; 
but her character, unlike that of Ellen 
Morland’s, required to be tested by ad- 
verse circumstances to exhibit its beauty. 
Knowing the dislike Richard had for 
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| business, Edmund ‘thought it probable 


that his brother had enlisted in the mili- 
tary service ; and he accordingly took a 
journey to London, in order to ascertain 
if this were the case. He felt convinced 
that the strict discipline exercised in the 
army would be revolting to the pride of 
a youth who had resisted the mildest pa- 
rental control, and he would have made 
any sacrifice to purchase his release, 
could he have persuaded him to return 
to his home. His search was, however, 
fruitless: no traces of the fugitive could 
be discovered, and the afflicted family 
could only wait the result of time. 

The entire devotion of her eldest son, 
together with the unremitting attentions 
of her gentle nurse, had the effect of 
soothing the wounded spirit of Mrs. Har- 
ley, and for their sakes she strove to 
bear her twofold bereavement. The de- 
sertion of Richard had thrown much ad- 
ditional labor upon Edmund, who, never 
having been habituated to business, found 
the duties really onerous. Shut out from 
those beloved studies which had before 
been the food of his existence, he toiled 
early and late at an occupation which 
even prevented the possibility of his 
thoughts ranging in those flowery paths ; 
yet he was never heard to utter a com- 
plaint. When alone with Elizabeth, he 
would sometimes picture how happy he 
should have been had Providence per- 
mitted that he should have administered 
to the wants of his family by means of 
the sacred office towards which his wishes 
tended ; but he would check every rising 
of discontent with the remark, that it was 
not his place to dictate, but to follow. 
His gentle sister’s hopeful nature would 
soar above the present difficulties, and 
prophesy of brighter days. She was sure, 
she said, that his noble self-sacrifice 
would be rewarded even in this life ; that 
he was not intended ever fo pursue a 
course so opposed to hig inclinations; 
and these visions of future happiness 
had at least the effect of smoothing his 
present rugged path. 

The expiration of two years found the 
family in much the same circumstances 
as when Richard quitted his home, with 
this exception, that time had in some 
measure blunted the edge of their grief 
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for the departed. Concerning the fate 
of the fugitive they were in equal uncer- 
tainty and anxiety, for no tidings of him 
had reached them during that period. 
The London post, however, one morning 
brought Edmund a letter, the direction 
of which bore a resemblance to his bro- 
ther’s handwriting, and, without saying 
a word which could indicate what was 
passing in his mind, he withdrew from 
the family circle to peruse italone. The 
epistle, as he surmised, was from Rich- 
ard ; but Edmund scarcely knew whether 
to rejoice or to weep over its contents. 
It told a tale of suffering, and was dated 
from an hospital, where the unhappy 
young man was then lying, disabled by 
sickness, brought on by privation and 
hardship ; but it breathed a spirit of peni- 
tence and submission he had never be- 
fore evinced, and this gave some cheer- 
ing hopes of future amendment. “To 
you, my brother,” he concluded by say- 
ing — ‘to you I turn when all the rest of 
mankind frown upon me; for in you I 
see the representative of that excellent 
father whose counsels I despised, and 
whose name I slandered. Yes; I cannot 
forget that I taxed his memory with in- 
justice, because he had not placed confi- 
dence in a son who had never acted other 
than the prodigal’s part. My mother 
truly prophesied that I should live to re- 
pent it. But if my life be spared, and 
you receive me once more into my early 
home, I will try by every means to make 
restitution for the past, by devoting my 
future life to the service of those remain- 
ing dear ones I have so deeply injured.” 
Summoning Elizabeth to his side, Ed- 
mund deputed to her the task of break- 
ing the intelligence to their parent, and 
then made immediate preparations for 
paying a visit to his erring brother. To 
Mrs. Harley the information came like a 
voice from the grave; for she had long 
deplored her son as dead, thinking it im- 
possible that he could yet live, and keep 
them so long in ignorance of his fate. 
Our hero’s intended journey to London 
meeting with his mother’s cordial appro- 
bation, the young man was in a few 
hours on his road thither. His fraternal 
feelings experienced a shock when he 
obtained admittance to the house of cha- 
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rity in which the invalid lay; for so al. 
tered were those once handsome features 
and so emaciated was his late athletic 
form, that he could with difficulty recog. 
nize him. There was a change also in 
Edmund: his intelligent comntenance 
bore an expression of thoughtfulness and 
sadness unusual in one so young; but it 
was at the same time rendered more dig. 
nified by the ennobling motives which 
had actuated his conduct. The meeting 
was touching inthe extreme. The con. 
trition of one brother was evidently as 
deep and sincere as the forgiveness of 
the other was cheerful and heartfelt; and 
Edmund’s assurances that their widowed 
parent wonld receive her prodigal son 
with open arms, afforded to Richard un- 
speakable satisfaction. 

The debilitated state to which the 
youth was reduced, prevented the possi- 
bility of his being removed for some 
considerable time; but his family looked 
anxiously for his arrival at the home of 
his childhood, and no one more so than 
Elizabeth, who hopefully prophesied that 
her nursing would soon restore him to 
perfect health. At length he was clasp- 
ed in the embraces of his fond mother 
and affectionate sisters, who, with one 
accord, resolved to obliterate all remem- 
brance of the past, and to encourage 
his resolutions of amendment. 

“I do not ask you to place firm reli- 
ance in my promises of reformation,” 
Richard one day said, addressing his 
brother. ‘‘ The resolutions made on a 
sick-bed are, I know, often broken; 
but if, after twelve months’ trial, I re- 
tain your confidence, I wish you to in 
trust the business to my care, and then 
pursue the course you had at first mark- 
ed out. Believe me,” he earnestly added, 
“TI am not prompted by self-interest, in 
making this proposal. I am now con- 
vinced, that it was at a sacrifice of your 
feelings that you undertook it; and, in 
requesting you to give it up, J am infla- 
enced only by a desire for your benefit. 
I will willingly yield the entire profits to 
my mother and sisters, and derive no 
further emolument from it, than as if 
I were a stranger, hired to fill your 
place.” 

Edmund cheerfully acceded to this 





proposition ; it seemed to animate him 
with fresh hope ; and Elizabeth, who 
was present, threw her arms alternately 
around each, and wept tears of delight. 
“Did IT not tell you, dear Edmund, that 
there would be a blissful termination to 
all our misfortunes?” she exclaimed. 
Then, turning to her younger brother, 
she energetically added, ‘‘ On the fulfil- 
ment of your promises, Richard, all our 
hopes must rest. But you will fulfil 
them, —I am sure you will. You will, 
for the future, be to our dear mother 
what Edmund has hitherto been. He 
may, then, pursue his studies, and we 
shall all be happy yet.” 

And Elizabeth’s prophecy was accom- 
plished, — her fondest hopes were real- 
ized; for Richard’s good conduct, dur- 
ing the period he had himself specified, 
having guaranteed future stability, the 
business was consigned to his care. Mrs. 
Harley thought it most pradent, for a 
season, to permit him to have it on his 
own terms; but, as he gave no cause for 


dissatisfaction in the capacity of fore- | 


man, it was wholly intrusted to his di- 
rection, shortly after he became of age. 
Edmund, meanwhile, with the aid of 
Mr. Morland, — who, notwithstanding 
the rupture with his daughter, was still 
his attached and steady friend, — recom- 
menced his studies in one of the col- 
leges; and, having gone through the 
necessary course, attained the goal to- 
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wards which his desires had solong been | 


directed. He was now able to offer his 
widowed parent and younger sisters an 
asylum beneath his roof, leaving Eliza- 
beth to be the housekeeper of her twin- 
brother. The furnace of affliction had 
further purified the character of Ed- 
mund Harley, and he entered on his 
sacred office with a mind better prepared 
for extensive usefulness than it would 
formerly have been. And now, in look- 
ing back upon the past, he is led to see 
that, though ‘the path of duty” was, 
in his case, rugged and toilsome, it was 
the only safe one, and that it had, ulti- 
mately, led to solid and durable happi- 
ness, 
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Ir is a custom of the Geological So- 
ciety for the president annually to de- 
liver an address, containing a summary 
of the progress of the science for the 
preceding year. ‘The last address of this 
kind, delivered in February, 1846, by 
Mr. Leonard Horner, has been published 
in the Quarterly Journal of the Geologi- 
cal Society. We find in it a highly in- 
telligent view of one of the obscurest de- 
partments of geology — the formation of 
coal. ‘It is scarcely possible,” says Mr. 
Horner, ‘to visit a coal-field, or to read 
the description of one, without being led 
to theorize on its mode of formation. 
The origin of coal has long been a sub- 
ject of great difficulty ; nor has any theo- 
ry been yet advanced with which it has 
been possible to reconcile all the appear- 
ances which the coal-measures exhibit, 
all the variety of forms in which coal is 
found. Indeed the more closely we ex- 
amine the phenomena, the more do we 
feel the distance we are from a satisfac- 
tory explanation of them. According to 
some geologists, coal-seams and their ac- 
companying strata are accumulations of 
land-plants and stony detritus, carried 
down by rivers into estuaries, and depos- 
ited in the sea, where the vegetable mat- 
ter undergoes changes that convert it 
into coal. Others are of opinion that 
coal is the altered residuum of trees and 
smaller plants, that have grown on the 
spot where we now find them; that the 
forests were submerged and covered by 
detrital matter, which was upraised to 
form a foundation and a soil for another 
forest, to be in its turn submerged and 
converted into coal, and that thus the 
alternations which the vertical section of 
a coal-field exhibits are to be accounted 
for. 

“In the geological works of the last 
year, we find the former theory main- 
tained by Sir R. Murchison as most gen- 
erally applicable; Mr. Lyell is more 
inclined to adopt the latter. Sir R. 
Murchison dwells upon the facts of the 
alternations of coal with limestones con- 
taining marine remains, which are so 
frequently met with in most countries 
where coal-fields prevail; and as a strik- 
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Donetz coal-field. A remarkable exam- 
ple of a similar kind, occurring in Mary- 
land, is mentioned by Mr. Lyell. At 
Frostburg a black shale, ten or twelve 
feet thick, full of marine shells, rests on 
a seam of coal about three feet thick, 
and three hundred feet below the princi- 
pal seam of coal in that place. The 


| Stigmaria. 


shells are referable to no less than seven- | 


teen species, and some of them are iden- 
tical with, and almost all the rest have a 
near affinity to, species found in the 
Glasgow and other coal-measures. 

** The theory which refers the coal to 
trees and plants, which have grown on 
the spot where it now rests, is illustrated 
by Mr. Lyell by observations he made in 
Nova Scotia, on the south shore of the 
Bay of Fundy, at a place called ‘ The 
Joggins.’ 
of perpendicular cliffs, composed of regu- 


between twenty-four and thirty degrees, 


seams and under-lying shale, never inter- 
secting a superior layer of coal, and 
never terminating downwards out of the 
coal or shale from which the stem rises, 


The underclay or shale often contains 


Here, then, he states, are 
the remains of more than ten forests, 
which grew the one over the other, but 
at distant intervals, during which each, 
from the lowest upwards, was succes. 
sively covered by layers, of great thick- 
ness, of clays 2nd solid stone, the mate- 


| rials of which must have been arranged 


and consolidated under the surface of 
water, and the vegetation of every layer 
in which the upright trees are fixed 
must have grown on land. 

** The formation of coal-measures like 
the above, and of all others where there 


oe. . 
_is evidence that the vegetable matter 


Ile states that there is a range | 


was not drifted to the place it now oe- 


| cupies, but must have grown on the spot, 
lar coal-measures, inclined at an angle | 


whose united thickness is between four 


and five miles. 
of coal occur in the series, and they vary 


About nineteen seams | 


¢ 2 ° ° | 
from two inches to four feet in thick- 


ness. 


The beds are quite undisturbed, | 


save that they have been bodily moved | 


from the horizontal position in which 
they must have been deposited to that 
inclination they now have. In 
coal-beds, at more than ten distinct 
levels, are stems of trees, in positions at 
right angles to the planes of stratifica- 
tion; that is, which must have stood 
upright when the coal-measures were 
horizontal. No part of the original plant 
is preserved except the bark, which forms 
a coating of bituminous coal, the interior 
being a solid cylinder of sand and clay, 
without traces of organic structure, as 
is usually the case with Sigillaria, and 
like the upright trees in the coal-meas- 
ures cut through by the Bolton railway. 
The trees, or rather the remains of stems 
of trees, broken off at different heights 
above the root, vary in height from six 
to twenty-five feet, and in diameter from 
fourteen inches to four feet. There are 
no appearances of roots, but some of 
the trees enlarge at the bottom. They 


rest upon, and appear to have grown in, 
the mass which now constitutes the coal- 


these | 





is then accounted for by supposing that 
the land sank below the level of adjoin- 
ing water; that gravel, sand, and mud 
were washed down from the land that 
did not sink, and formed layers of clay 
and sandstone over the submerged forest, 
either in sufficient quantity to rise to the 
surface of the water, and form land for 
the next forest, which was submerged in 
its turn, or that a contrary internal move- 
ment took place, which again raised the 
submerged land; and that for every seam 
of coal, one above the other, a similar 
series of changes must have taken place. 
It is to this oscillatory movement that 
Mr. Lyell ascribes the formation of the 
above remarkable phenomena in the Bay 
of Fundy, and others of a like nature. 
“At first sight, both theories seem 
well-founded, when applied to the par- 
ticular coal-fields described ; and it is pos- 
sible that these eminent and experienced 
geologists may be of opinion that both 
are true, as applied to different situations. 
But I see great difficulties to the full ac- 
ceptance of cither in many of the phe- 
nomena which, on a close examination, 
we find coal-fields generally present.” 
Mr. Horner then refers to several re 
cently published sections of coal-fields. 
One in South Wales presents eighty-four 
seams of coal from one inch to nine feet 
thick, alternating with 340 beds of sand- 
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stone, . slate, and clay. In this case, the 
group of coal- bearing strata is a mile in 
thickness. 
js of twice this thickness, and contains 
seventy-six coal-seams. Mixed with the 
latter are a few limestones containing 
bivalve shells. 
then proceeds : 

“Throughout the whole 7000 feet in 
the South Wales section, and if the lime- 
stones are, as is most probable, of fresh- 
water origin, also throughout the 14,570 


A coal- field in Nova Scotia: | 


The learned president | 


! 


| 
| 


feet in the Nova Scotia section, there ap- | 
pears to be no trace of any substance of | 


a marine character ; and from anything 
exhibited in the composition of the beds, 
all might have been deposited in fresh 
water. It seems infinitely improbable, 
had the deposition taken place in a sea, 
that a series of accumulations of this de- 
scription, implying, be it observed, avast 
duration of time, with different depths 
and different qualities of sea-bottoms, 
should hare taken place without a trace 
being discoverable, either upon the sur- 
face of the submerged layers of vegetable 
matter, or in any part of the clays and 
sandstones that lie upon them, of a marine 
animal or plant. 
probable that, in a sea-skirting shore, 
there should be such an absence of agi- 
tation throughout so vast a space of time, 
as to allow a tranquil deposit of layers of 
fine detritus over a wide area, a spread- 
ing out of the leaves of delicate plants in 
layers of clay and sand, like the speci- 
mens in a herbarium, and a gradual and 
insensible passage, in many instances, 
from one bed into another. Great as the 


It seems no less im- | 
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marine remains. Such deposits and al- 
ternations in an estuary, at the mouth of 
a great river, are conceivable, but whether 
such enormous beds of limestone, with 
the corals and molluses which they con- 
tain, could be formed in an estuary, may 
admit of doubt. But it is not so easy to 
conceive the very distinct separation of 





| the coal and the stony matter, if formed 


of drifted materials brought into the bay 
by a river. It has been said that the 
vegetable matter is brought down at in- 
tervals, in freshets, in masses matted to- 
gether, like the rafts in the Mississippi. 
But there could not be masses of matted 
vegetable matter of uniform thickness 
14,000 square miles in extent, like the 
Brownsville bed on the Ohio; and fresh- 
ets bring down gravel, and sand, and 
mud, as well as plants and trees. They 
must occur several times a year in every 
river; but many years must have elapsed 
during the gradual deposit of the sand- 
stones and shales that separate the seams 
of coal. Humboldt tells us (Kosmos, 
p. 295) that in the forest lands of the 
temperate zone, the carbon contained in 
the trees on a given surface would not, 
on an average of a hundred years, form 
a layer over “that surface more than seven 
lines in thickness. If this be a well-as- 
certained fact, what an enormous accu- 
mulation of vegetable matter must be re- 
quired to form a coal-seam of even mod- 
erate dimensions! It is extremely im- 
probable that the vegetable matter brought 


| down by rivers could fall to the bottom of 
| the sea in clear unmixed layers ; it would 


North American lakes are, I am not | 


prepared to say that grave objections 
may not be urged against the probable 
existence of such vast bodies of fresh 
water as would be of sufficient extent 
and depth to receive the beds of many 
coal-fields; but the absence of marine 
remains throughout vast depths of strata 
in coal-fields is a remarkable fact, well 
deserving of the most careful investi- 
gation. 

“That the terrestrial vegetable mat- 
ter from which coal has been formed has, 
in very many instances, been deposited 
in the sea, is unquestionable, from their 
alternations with limestones containing 


11* 





form a confused mass with stones, sand, 
and mud. Again, how difficult to con- 
ceive, how extremely improbable in such 
circumstances, is the preservation of del- 
icate plants, spread out with the most 
perfect arrangement of their parts, unin- 
jured by the rude action of rapid streams 
and currents carrying gravel and sand, 

and branches and trunks of trees! 

“In the theory which accounts for the 
formation of beds of coal by supposing 
that they are the remains of trees and 
other plants that grew on the spot where 
the coal now exists, that the land was 
submerged to admit of the covering of 
sandstones or shale being deposited, and 
again elevated so that the sandstone or 
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shale might become the suboil of a new | 


growth, to be again submerged, and this 
process repeated as often as there are 
seams of coal in the series — these are 
demands on our assent of a most start- 
ling kind. In the sections above ex- 
amined, we have eighty-four seams of 
coal in the one, and seventy-six in the 
other. Inthe Saarbriick coal-feld there 
are one hundred and twenty seams, with- 
out taking into account the thinner 
seams, those less than a foot thick. ‘The 
materials of each of these seams, how- 
ever thin (and there are some not an 
inch thick, lying upon and covered by 
great depths of sandstones and shales,) 
must, according to this theory, have 
grown on land, and the covering of each 
must have been deposited under water. 
There must thus have been an equal 
number of successive upward and down- 
ward movements, and these so gentle, 
such soft heavings, as not to break the 
contiwuity or disturb the parallelism of 
horizontal lines spread over hundreds of 
square miles ; and the movements must, 
moreover, have been so nicely adjusted, 
that they should always be downward 
when a layer of vegetable matter was to 
be covered up; and in the upward move- 
ments, the motion must always have 
ceased so soon as the last layers of sand 
or shale had reached the surface, to be 
immediately covered by the fresh vegeta- 
ble growth; for otherwise, we should 
have found evidence, in the series of 
successive deposits, of some being fur- 
rowed, broken up, or covered with peb- 
bles, or other detrital matter of land, 
long exposed to the waves breaking on a 
shore, and to meteoric agencies. These 
conditions, which seem to be insepara- 
ble from the theory in question, it would 
be difficult to find anything analogous to 
in any other case of changes in the rela- 
tive level of sea and land with which we 
are acquainted.” 

We have here put into italics what 
appear to us the principal difficulties on 
both sides of this extremely curious ques- 
tion. The sum of the whole matter is, 
that there are facts pretty clearly point- 
ing to the processes involved in both 
theories, while there are other facts as 








clearly forbidding either process to be 


mode of deposition, the plants out of 
which it has been formed, or the various 
changes which the vegetable matter has 
undergone to convert it into lignite, jet, 
common coal, cannel-coal, and anthra- 
cite, two or more of these varieties often 
occurring in the same coal-field — is ex- 
tremely obscure, and presents a wide 
and interesting field for future investi- 
gation. 


NOTHING IS USELESS. 


We are told, by old-fashioned econo- 
mists, to keep a thing nine years, and in 
the end we shall find a use for it; a 
maxim which receives striking confirma- 
tion, from the recent progress of the 
useful arts. ‘Things which, lately were 
laid aside as useless, have now become 
of value; and substances which, at one 
time, were looked upon as positive an- 
noyances and obstructions, have been 
turned to advantage. We mean to ad- 
duce a few examples, in illustration of 
this fact; a fact doubly gratifying, as 
bearing not only upon what has been 
thus acquired, but as pointing to every 
other object in nature, however worth- 
less in the esteem of our present ignor- 
ance. 

Turning, in the first place, to agricul- 
ture, which, within the last twenty years, 
has made astonishing progress, we are 
met at every step with evidences of the 
fact, that nothing is useless. Before the 
present century, the bones of animals 
were used, to a small extent, in turnery, 
and other arts ; but the great mass of 
them was thrown aside as offal, fit only 
to be buried out of sight. Now, every 
scrap from kennel .and kitchen is care- 
fully collected ; mills have been erected 
in various parts of the country, for 
crushing them; and in this state they 
are regarded as one of the finest ma 
nures for light turnip soils. So great 
has the demand been for this material, 
during the past fifteen years, that it Is 
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imported from foreign, and even distant | 
countries ; and, of late, considerable dif- | 
ficulty has been experienced, in obtain- 
ing a supply. At present, we believe | 
the price of bone dust ranges from 20s. 
to 25s. per imperial quarter ; a price so | 
tempting, that adulteration with slacked 
lime, saw-dust, and the like, is not un- 
frequently resorted to. How our fore- 
fathers would have laughed at the pre- 
diction of bone mills, and British soil 
fertilized with ship-borne bones from 
Germany and Prussia! The same may 
be remarked of soot, night-soil, urine, 
and the waste substances which used to 
flow from gas-works, and from the fac- 
tories of the soap-boiler, the sugar- 
refiner, and others. Not many years 
ago, these were wholly, or almost whol- 
ly, neglected, — looked upon as nui- 
sances to be got rid of; now they are care- 
fully collected, and bring remunerating 
prices. A story is told, that the magis- 
trates of Edinburgh, some century and a 
half ago, were so thoroughly at a loss 
what to do with the refuse and offal on 
the streets, that they felt grateful, if they 


did not even proffer a reward, to a 
neighboring laird, for carting it off to 


his land ! 
ever, were not more ignorant in their 
corporate, than other people were, at a 
much later period, in their individual 
capacities ; for most of the substances 
now valued as manures, were then nui- 
sances and obstructions. Soot, then 
thrown to the winds, is now carefully 
bagged, and sold’ at so much per bushel ; 
urine, and other liquid, for which the 
farmer used formerly to dig a sewer, 
that it might be carried away from his 
farmstead, is now tanked, and poured 
over his land; the wrate of commerce 
is but a mixture of urine and calcined 
gypsum; and night-soil is now exten- 
sively prepared with gypsum, or lime, 
put in casks, and sold under the name 
of poudrette. The blood, lime, and ani- 
mal charcoal, which had served the pur- 
poses of the sugar refiner, used to be 
thrown aside as waste; now, in the 
south of France, it is sold under the 
name of “ animalized charcoal,” and has, 
according to Professor Johnstone, risen 


The worthy magistracy, how- 
Co > | 








tosuch a price, that the sugar refiners 
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actually sell it, for more than what the 
unmixed blood and animal charcoal ori- 
ginally cost them! Guano, though long 
used by the Peruvians as a manure, was 
disregarded by us, till within the last 
eight or ten years. In 1830, a ship- 
owner would muck sooner have loaded 
his vessel with profitless ballast, than 
with this substance ; and yet, in 1845, 
its importation gave employment to a 
large portion of our mercantile navy, 
and every rock and islet of the Pacific 
and Atlantic was visited, lest, happily, a 
few hundred tons of this deposit might 
reward the search. Though now re- 
duced to £8 or £10 a ton, seven years 
ago its price was more than double that 
sum ; and this, be it observed, for a 
substance which, in our boyhood, had 
no mercantile value whatever. The 
ammoniacal liquor of gas-works, which 
used to be carried off by covered drains, 
as a nuisance, is now sold to the farmer 
at so much per gallon. And so rapid 
are revolutions of this kind, that a gas- 
company, which, to our knowledge, paid 
several hundred pounds to obtain sewer- 
age for this article, would now reckon it 
waste to let a single gallon pass that 
way. And so will it shortly be with the 
sewer-water of our large cities, to which 
our ancestors never directed a thought, 
but which is at present engaging the 
attention of the scientific, that it may be 
converted into a source of wealth, in- 
stead of being, as it has hitherto been, 
a source of nuisance and disease. 

Nor do we need to Jook to agriculture 
alone, for illustrations of our maxim; 
mining and metallurgy are equally rich 
in examples. Cobalt, which yields the 
valuable blue pigment of that name, 
was for ages accounted a very trouble- 
some article to the miner; copper py- 
rites, the common available ore in Eng- 
land, was, till recently, thrown aside as 
rubbish by the miners of South Amer- 
ica. Mr. Darwin, speaking of the Chi- 
lian method of mining, observes, that 
“ the two principal improvements intro- 
duced by foreigners have been, first, 
reducing, by previous roasting, the cop- 
per pyrites, which, being the common 
ore in Cornwall, the English miners 
were astounded, on their arrival, to find 
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thrown away as useless ; secondly, stamp- 
ing and washing the scorie from the 
old furnaces, by which process particles 
of metal are recovered in abundance. 
I have actually seen mules carrying to 
the coast, for transportation to England, 
a cargo of such cinders. But the first 
case is much the most curious. The 
Chilian miners were so convinced that 
copper pyrites contained not a particle 
of copper, that they laughed at the Eng- 
lishmen for their ignorance, who Jaugh- 
ed in turn, and bought their richest 
veins for a few dollars. It is very odd 
that, in a country where mining had 
been extensively carried on for many 
years, so simple a process as gently 
roasting the ore, to expel the sulphur 
previous to smelting it, had never been 
discovered.” At the beginning of the 
present century, the black-band iron- 


stone, — which has added an unknown | 


value to the west of Scotland, and ma- 
terially influenced the iron trade of the 
world, — was treated as so much rub- 
bish; no iron-founder would have taken 
a gift of it. “‘ For several years after 


its discovery,” says Mr. Mushet, to 
whom the credit of first employing the 
black-band is due, ‘‘ this iron-stone was 
confined to the Calder iron works, erect- 


ed by me, in 1800-2, where it was 
employed in mixture with other iron- 
stones of the argillaceous class. It was 
afterwards used in mixture, at the Clyde 
iron works, and, I believe, nowhere else. 
There existed, on the part of the iron 
trade, a strong feeling of prejudice 
against it. About the year 1825, the 
Monkland Company were the first to 
use it alone, and without any other mix- 
ture than the necessary quantity of lime- 
stone for a flux. The success of this 
company soon gave rise to the Gartsher- 
rie and Dundyvan furnaces; in the 
midst of which progress came the use 
of raw pit coal, and hot-blast,—the lat- 
ter one of the greatest discoveries in 
metallurgy of the present age, and, 
above every other process, admirably 
adapted for smelting the black-band iron- 
stone. The greatest produce in iron- 
furnace, with the black-band and cold- 
blast, never exceeded sixty tons a-week ; 


the produce per furnace, with hot-blast, | 


| now averages ninety tons. Instead of 
twenty, twenty-five, or thirty hundred 
weight of limestone, formerly used to 
make a ton of iron, the black-band now 
requires only six, seven, or eight hun- 
dred weight for the production of a ton. 
This arises from the extreme richness 
of the ore, when roasted, and from the 
small quantity of earthy matter it con- 
tains, which renders the operation of 
smelting the back-band with hot-blast 
more like the melting of iron than the 
smelting of an ore. When properly 
roasted, its richness ranges from sixty to 
seventy per cent.; so that little more 
than a ton and a half is required to 
make a ton of iron.” Here was an El 
dorado for our country ; and yet, when 
the present century commenced, no man 
regarded it ; nay, it is only about twenty 
years since any company was found 
bold enough to use it, without admix- 
ture with other ores! The same re- 
marks apply with equal force to anthra- 
cite, or non-bituminous coal, which, ten 
or twelve years ago, was known only by 
the depreciatory names of ‘‘ stone-coal ” 
and ‘‘ blind-coal.” In Great Britain, 
this anthracite occupies about one-third 
of the mineral basin of South Wales; 
it is found also in France, Austria, Bo- 
hemia, and Sardinia; and it constitutes 
the great bulk of the North American 
coal-fields, whose dimensions are com- 
puted at eighty thousand square miles,— 
about sixteen times as much as the coal- 
measures of all Europe. At the time 
we mention, any of these countries 
would have gladly exchanged its supply 
of anthracite for a single seam in the 
Newcastle coal-field; but now, by the 
application of the hot-blast, in iron- 
smelting and founding, the “ stone- 
coal” of our fathers is employed with 
as great facility and success, as the best 
bituminous coal. In 1840, at a dinner 
given at Pottsville, Pennsylvania, by W. 
Lyman, Esq., on the occasion of his 
having successfully introduced the smelt- 
| ing of iron with anthracite, Mr. Nicho- 
las Biddle, who attended to witness the 
result of the experiments, after express- 
ing his entire satisfaction in their suc- 
cess, thus observes: “ And this, after 
all, is the great mystery, the substitution 
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of what is . called the hot- blast for the 
cold-blast. Let us see the changes 
which this simple discovery is destined 
tomake. As long as the iron ores, and 
the coal of the anthracite region were 
incapable of fusion, the ores were en- 
tirely useless, and the coal nearly una- 
vailable for manufactures; while, as the 
disappearance of the timber made char- 
coal, very expensive, the iron of eastern 
Pennsylvania was comparatively small in 
quantity and high in price, and the de- 
fective communications with the interior 
made its transportation very costly. The 
result was, that with all the materials of 
supplying iron in our own hands, the 





country has been obliged to pay enor- 


mous sums to Europeans, for this neces- 
sary. In two years alone, — 1836-7,— 
the importations of iron and steel amount- 
ed to upwards of twenty-four millions of 
dollars. It is especially mortifying to 
see that, in Pennsylvania there has been 
introduced, within the last seven years, 
exclusive of hardware and cutlery, near- 
ly eighty thousand tons of iron; and 
that of these there were about forty-nine 


thousands tons of railroad iron, costing, 
probably, three millions and a half of 


dollars. Nay, this very day, in visiting 
your mines, we saw, at the farthest 
depths of these subterranean passages, 
that the very coal and iron were brought 
to the mouth of the mines on rail-tracks 
of British iron, manufactured in Bri- 





tain, and sent to us from a distance of | 


three thousand miles.” 
state of matters in 1840; now, there are 
about one hundred anthracite furnaces 
in America; iron, lead, and copper, are 
now produced in abundance, 
ports, instead of imports, may be shortly 
expected. 
thus been fanned into existence by 

current of heated air! Even a use has 
been found for the iron dross, or slag, of 
the furnace, which is generally thrown 
aside as cumbersome refuse. This re- 


fuse, while in a fluid state, is run into } 


iron forms, which are previously brought 
to a red heat, by being placed so as to 
receive the superfluous flame which is- 
sues from the mouth of the furnace. 
The forms, with their contents, are then 
allowed to cool slowly, by being placed 


Such was the | 


and ex- | 


What wonderful results have | 
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in sand, just as glass i is ‘annealed, to ren- 
der it less brittle and more compact. 
By this procedure, it is asserted that the 
discoverer (a French mechanic,) has 
succeeded in forming paving-stones, 
flags, large building blocks, and even 
pipes, of 3 any given form, of a degree of 
hardness and polish, equal to the best 
hewn natural granite, and at the most 
trifling cost conceivable. 

The progress of chemistry, likewise, 
furnishes abundant evidence, that no- 
thing in nature is useless; in fact, the 
whole history of the science is one con- 
tinued exposition of the doctrine. ‘To 
take a single example from Baron Lei- 
big’s Familiar Letters. Soda has been 
used, from time immemorial, in the ma- 
nufacture of soap and glass, — two che- 
mical productions, which employ and 
keep in circulation an immense amount 
of capital. Till the present century, 
this substance was obtained from kelp, 
barilla, and the like, at great expense, 
and even in limited and uncertain quan- 
tities. Now it is procured, to any 
amount, from common salt; and in this 
process muriatic acid is set free in abun- 
dance. ‘At first,” says Leibig, ‘‘ the 
profit upon the soda was so great, that 
no one took the trouble to collect the 
muriatic acid; it ran to waste; it had 
no commercial value. A profitable ap- 
plication of it, however, was soon dis- 
covered ; it is a compound of chlorine, 
and this substance may be obtained from 
it, purer than from any other source. 
The bleaching power of chlorine has 
long been known, but it was only em- 
ployed upon a large scale, after it was 
obtained from residuary muriatic acid ; 
and it was found that, in combination 
with lime, it could be transported to 
distances without any inconvenience. 
Thenceforth it was used for bleaching 
cotton, &c.; and, but for this new 
bleaching process, it could scarcely have 
been possible for the cotton manufac- 
ture of Great Britain to have attained 
its present enormous extent; it could 
not have competed in price with France 
and Germany. In the old process for 
bleaching, every piece must be exposed 
to the air and light during several weeks 
in summer, and kept continually moist 
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by manual labor. For this purpose, 
meadow-land, suitably situated, was es- 
sential. But a single establishment, 
near Glasgow, bleaches fourteen hun- 
dred pieces of cotton daily, throughout 
the year! What an enormous capital 
would be required to purchase land for 
this purpose! How greatly would it 
increase the cost of bleaching, to pay 
interest upon this capital, or to hire so 
much land in England!” And yet, the 
object of this vast saving, — this power- 
ful aid to our manufacturing greatness, 
—was, not many years ago, run into the 
nearest common sewer, as a thing “ of 
no commercial value.” Nay, we be- 
lieve the huge chimney-stacks, which 
have been erected within the last five 
years, in Glasgow and other places, for 
the purpose of carrying off the delete- 
rious fumes of the muriatic ‘acid, disen- 
gaged in the manufacture of soda, are 
now rendered superfluous, by the con- 
version of the acid into a mercantile 
commodity. So blind are we to the de- 
mands which the progress of the useful 
arts may make, that one year we lay out 
vast sums to get rid of a substance, 
which in the next we are careful to pre- 
serve, as a source of pecuniary profit ! 
Another example from the fertile field 
of chemistry, and we have done. It is 
known that a fleece of wool, in its natu- 
ral state, is impregnated with greasy 
matter, which has to be got rid of, as 
far as possible, before it can be subject- 
ed to the ulterior processes of manufac- 
ture. This necessary purgation is un- 
dertaken by the wool-washers. The 
waters, through which the wool is pass- 
ed and purified, become, necessarily, 
the receptacle of all the fatty stuff thus 
discharged. The habit with the wool- 
washers has been, to throw away these 
greasy washings, as worthless, — if in 
country districts, to the pollution of the 
neighboring streams; and if in towns, 
to the nuisance of the streets and thor- 
oughfares. In summer time, and hot 
weather, the decomposition and perni- 
cious exhalations of those washings, be- 
come an exciting cause of disease in 
towns, such as Rheims, Elbeuf, &c., 
where the woollen manufactures of 





France are most largely carried on. 


Now, however, by an ingenious appli- 
ance, the evil may not only be obviated, 
but converted into a source of gain to 
the manufacturer, and healthy profit to 
the public. By the simple addition of a 
certain quantity of potash and slacked 
lime, M. Pagnon-Vautrin has obtained 
the saponification of the greasy wash. 
ings, and employs the soap so. formed 
for sccurine the fibres or threads of 
carded wool; thus making, as it were, 
the fleece scour itself. 

Such are a few illustrations, and they 
could be extended almost indefinitely, 
of the old-fashioned maxim with which 
we headed this paper. We know of 
no fact in our economical progress, 
more gratifying than that we should, 
within such a brief period, have con- 
verted to our use, comfort, and pleasure, 
so many substances hitherto considered 
as useless, or even as detrimental. Nor 
does its bearing end here ; it points as 
hopefully to the future, bids us regard 
nothing in nature as worthless, and 
warns us to throw nothing aside, until 
we have exhausted our ingenuity to 
turn it to advantage. And even then, 
the history of the past must compel us 
to admit, that we have failed in our ef- 
forts only for the present, and that a 
time will come, when the rejected object 
shall assume its value. If the last quar- 
ter of a century has furnished us with 
more illustrations of our maxim than 
any former period, it is only because 
human energy and invention has, during 
that time, been more vigorous and more 
sustained. There is scarcely any diffi- 
culty that the human intellect may not 
conquer; provided thought, — vigorous, 
concentrated thought, — be directed to- 
wards it; and it is mainly for want of 
this that so many objects lie worthless, 
or unimproved, around us. 


JOTTINGS ON TEA. 


A corresponpent of the Medical 
Times translates the following observa- 
tions by Dr. Bleischt in Oecsterr Tahr- 
buchern ‘*On the Chemical and Diete- 
tic Relations of Tea:” — Two Arabs, 
who travelled in Eastern Asia in the 
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ninth century, even.thus early spoke of 
tea: in Europe it did not become known 
before the seventeenth century. Dutch 
travellers brought it from China in the 
year 1600. In 1666 Lord Arlington took 
the first pound of tea into England, 
having bought it in Holland for £3. 
In 1763 Linnzus obtained, after seven- 
teen unsuccessful attempts, a living tea- 
plant from China, which blossomed at 
Upsala in the year 1765. The tea-shrub 
is very closely related to the camellia. 
Left to itself, it attains a height of ten 
or twelve feet; in a cultivated state it is 
kept as low as five or six feet, in order 
to facilitate the growth of the branches 
and the tea-gathering. Linnzus distin- 
guished two species: the green tea (thea 
viridis,) which is stronger and higher, 
grows in China as far as the 40° to 45° 
north latitude; and bohea tea (thea bo- 
hea,) which is smaller, and only culti- 
vated as far as the 27° to 28° north lati- 
tude. In China, the tea prospers best at 


the south side of hills near small rivers ; 
in Japan, it is cultivated on the borders 
of fields. 


The tea is sown; the shrub 
furnishes three good annual harvests for 
aterm of three to seven years. The 
first, gathered in February or March, 
only yields fine shoots, which are little 
developed : this is the best sort, and is 
called imperial tea. The leaves and 
shoots collected in April are less esteem- 
ed. In the third harvest, in May or 
June, the coarsest leaves are cut off and 
sorted: after this the leaves are left on 
the shrub. For the purpose of drying, 
the leaves are laid on iron pans, and 
exposed to a moderate heat in little stoves : 
they discharge a caustic yellowish green 
juice. When dried, they are rolled with 
the hands ; sometimes they are laid on a 
fine sieve, and exposed to hot watery 
vapors till they are moistened, and then 
they are dried as before. This tea, ob- 
tained by the dry method, is said to be 
the black tea; that obtained by the moist 
method, the green tea. Others maintain 
the reverse of this to be the case. It is 
also asserted by some that both sorts are 
dried in the sun, only that the green is 
exposed for a shorter time than the black. 
Many teas are made odoriferous by the 
admixture of different species of camel- 





lias. In England, the Chinese tea is 
adulterated with ash, hawthorn, and other 
leaves. 

The chemical constituents of tea are — 
volatile oil, tannic acid, and theine; the 
other constituents are those commonly 
found in the leaves of vegetables. The 
tea owes its smell, and ‘part of its effects, 
to its volative oil. The tannic acid 
blackens the salts of iron, as the tannic 
acid of oak. The theine is the most re- 
markable constituent. Peligot has late- 
ly discovered in tea a larger quantity of 
theine, besides some caseine, both of 
which are azotized substances. The use 
of carbonate of soda is advantageous in 
the preparation of tea, as it is in that of 
coffee ; it increases the power of draw- 
ing the extract out of the leaves, makes 
the infusion stronger, and gives it a bet- 
ter taste. In the ashes of tea the author 
found oxide of iron and argilla, and 
draws from this circumstance the con- 
clusion, that the shrub grows and thrives 
on ferruginous and argillaceous soils, 
which are also in other respects favorable 
to the formation of ammonia, and of the 
azotized caseine and theine. 

‘In using tea, most persons only con- 
sume those parts which are to be ex- 
tracted by water, particularly the ethe- 
real oil, the tannate of theine, gum, and 
most of the soluble salts. But the tea is 
not exhausted by a single infusion in 
boiling water ; at least one-third of the 
soluble constituents remain in the leaves, 
with the greatest part of the caseine. 
Carbonate of soda dissolves the caseine, 
and therefore materially increases the 
strength of the beverage. The theine 
is composed of eight atoms of carbon, 
four atoms of nitrogen, ten atoms of 
hydrogen, and two atoms of oxygen. In 
those countries where tea is very gene- 
rally taken (as England and Holland,) 
diseases of relaxation and emollition pre- 
vail, particularly among the female sex. 
Tea considerably increases the sensi- 
bility of the whole nervous system, and 
relaxes the digestive canal; but it cer- 
tainly possesses some nutritive power, in 
consequence of containing two azotized 
substances, — theine and caseine. The 
increased secretion of urea and bile, sub- 
sequent to its use, shows its medicinal 
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effect.” The Chinese use the tea-Buu- 
leaves as an emetic. Fresh tea acts, ac- 
cording to Percival, like opium and hen- 
bane on the nerves, and like foxglove on 
the function of the heart and arteries. 


A DAY AT DE LA RUE’S. 


Those men who are engaged in unpack- | 
| calling-card, and the numerous other el- 


ing tea are very liable to become para- 
lytic: the exhalations of tea produce 
headache, giddiness, &c. Vessels of 
porcelain, are the best for extracting the 
constituents of tea; and tin boxes should 
always be used for preserving it. 


A DAY AT DE LA RUE'S. 


*‘Wuere to, sir?” said the cabman, 
touching his hat, and leaning from the 
box. ‘ Bunhill Row.’ In a moment I 
was off, and very speedily found myself 
hurrying through Clerkenwell, towards 
that curious and ciassic labyrinth of 
streets composing the north-east division 
of the metropolis. The difficulties of 
Chiswell street and Barbican were passed, 
and I was set down at a‘port-cocher, the 
limit of my excursion, as the good early 
hour of eleven sounded from St. Paul’s. 

It was a visit of curiosity. I wished 
to see one of the most remarkable estab- 


lishments in London — an establishment | 
which could only flourish in the midst of | 


a great and wealthy people — De la Rue 
and Company’s manufactory of fancy 
stationery. The art of writing letters is 
pretty nearly as old as the hills; but, till 
within the last twenty years, there was no 
such thing as a tastefully-got-up epistle. 
There was a deficiency in the mécanique 
of letter-writing. In Norway, at the 
present day, when a person wishes to write 
a note, he cuts a piece from a large sheet 
of paper ; and something of this sort was 
prevalent in England forty or fifty years 
ago. It was considered a great advance 
in taste when a paper-maker at Bath got 
up what he called -his ‘‘ Bath post”—a 
smooth yellow paper, quarto size, with a 
small stamp in the corner of the sheet. 
Matters remained at this point till a com- 
paratively recent period, when the whole 
business of the stationer underwent a 
rapid and most extraordinary change — 
the establishment of the penny-post alone 
causing the introduction of many new 
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auxiliaries to epistolary correspondence: 
It cannot but be interesting to know who 
has led this great movement — who has 
filled the ladies’ writing-cases with fincly- 
tinted note papers— who has given to 
the world the envelope, the enamelled 


egancies which now fill the shop-window 
of the stationer. Different active spirits 
have contributed their respective inven- 
tions in this useful department of art, but 
the master-mind has been that of Tho- 
mas De la Rue. Mr. De la Rue is a 
native of Guernsey, and was bred to the 
business of a printer. He afterwards 
abandoned this profession, and was en- 
gaged for a number of years in London 
as a manufacturer of straw-hats. In con- 
sequence of the successive changes in 
fashion, which ended in the general dis- 
use of straw for bonnets, this ingenious 
person was several times ruined ; but, 
possessing a boundless buoyancy of tem- 
perament, and with inexhaustible inven- 
tive faculties, he always alighted on some 
fresh novelty; and recovered his former 
position. Finally, driven from straw, 
he fell upon the idea of making bonnets 
of embossed paper. This was a great 
hit; but ladies soon discarded paper hats, 
and Mr. De Ja Rue, forever abandoning 
bonnets, took up the card and paper 
trade. He had now a wide field before 
him, and, in the preparation of various 
little articles, excited and cultivated the 
At the end of twenty 
years, we find him the elder member of 
a company, with which are associated 
two of his sons. What was once a 
small and obscure concern, is now the 
largest of the kind in the world. 
Entering by the large gateway of this 
interesting establishment, I was, by the 
kindness of one of the partners, con- 
ducted over the several departments of 
the works—the whole nestling in a 
cluster of old edifices, and forming an 
amusing hive of industry ; steam-en- 
gines, machinery, and animated beings, 
commingling in restless and varied 
movement. ‘The purpose of nearly all 
that strikes the eye, is to cause paper to 
assume new forms and appearances. 
this article, forty-five thousand reams, 
valued at £30,000, are consumed an- 
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pually ; a quantity so great, that it would 
require three mills for its production. 
Of the other articles used, such as col- 
ors, oils, varnishes, leather, and gold 
and silver leaf, the value may be set 
down at from £10,000 to £12,000. I 
hope it is not trespassing on confidence 
likewise to mention, that even the money 
paid for gas amounts to £400; and for 
coal £600 per annum. The coal is 
employed principally in furnaces for 
the steam-engines, of which there are 
two; one of eight, and the other of fif- 
teen horse power. With steam-pipes 
from the furnaces, the whole establish- 
ment is safely and economically heat- 
ed. It will, perhaps, afford still more 
impressive considerations of the com- 
pleteness of the arrangements, when I 
observe that the first place into which I 
was conducted was a large apartment, 
devoted exclusively to the making and 
mending of machines. Here, at mas- 
sive iron planing tables, and turning 
apparatus, I found five or six engineers 
busy at work, preparing lately-invented 
machines of different kinds. Mr. War- 
ren De la Rue, by whom some of the 
most ingenious machines have been con- 
structed, superintends this, and other 
mechanical departments. This young 
gentleman mentioned to me, that they 
could not possibly conduct their busi- 
ness with satisfaction and profit, unless 
they had always ready at hand the means 
of repairing and making machinery ; 
the time lost and trouble expended, in 
getting this species of work done out 
of the house, would be tormenting and 
ruinous. 

Adjoining this department is a mill- 
like apparatus, for grinding colors, and 
materials for enamelling; and further 
on, in two upper apartments, is a labo- 
ratory, with retorts, mixtures, and a store 
of bottles sufficient to set up a che- 
mist’s shop; here is also a chemical li- 
brary of French and English books, 
which are in constant requisition. It is 
deemed somewhat of a favor to be ad- 
mitted to this department; for many pro- 
jects for executing new and peculiar tints 
and surfaces, likewise processes for elec- 
trotyping, not generally known, are here 
daily in operation. The electrotyping, 
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which is carried on by means of large 
troughs, full of the appropriate liquids, 
is employed to multiply casts of any en- 
graved, or otherwise figured surface. 
Mr. De la Rue has carried his ingenuity 
so far, in this branch of art, as to pro- 
duce an electrotype plate, in copper, 
from the finest lace, and has hence been 
able to impart the effect of lace to print- 
ing in colors. How curious that a piece 
of delicate tissue, taken from a lady’s 
cap, can, by means of troughs, acids, 
and other materials, along with electric 
action, be made to produce a solid plate 
of copper, from which the pattern of the 
original can with facility be printed ! 
Instead of using wax for taking moulds, 
gulta percha, a newly-discovered sub- 
stance from Borneo, has here lately been 
introduced. It partakes, principally, of 





the nature of caoutchouc; but with 
this is combined a certain farinaceous 
quality, and it therefore retains impres- 
sions better than preparations of India- 
rubber. 

By the electrotyping process, a very 
small piece of engraving can be multi- 


plied to any extent; and, therefore, sup- 
posing we wish the surface of a sheet of 
paper to be printed all over with a con- 
tinually-repeated pattern — for example, 
the patterns on the backs of playing- 
cards— we need only engrave a single 
square inch; having got the electrotype 
repetitions of the original, they are all 
soldered together, and the sheet of print- 
ing surface is formed. Of what im- 
mense value to the arts is this discovery, 
any one can form an opinion. Mr. De 
la Rue, however, is prouder of his wire- 
cloth inventions, than of any improve- 
ments he may have introduced into the 
process of el&trotyping. In order to 
produce printing in colors, like the 
checks of tartan, or any other diversity 
of lines, he has succeeded in forming, 
by means of the Jacquard joom, a cloth 
of brass wires, each wire being a type, 
so to speak ; and the cloth being fixed 
on a block, it gives an impression of 
great clearness and beauty. The cross- 
lined colored papers which one some- 
times sees in the fly-leaves of books, and 
on the backs of cards, are effected by 
this ingenious application. 
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So far, I have spoken only of things 


of a preparatory nature, and yet the list | 


is not half exhausted. Above the elec- 
trotyping room is one occupied with 
die-sinkers and engravers —men_ busy 
with hammers, punches, and chisels, ex- 
ecuting objects to be employed in some 
of the more elegant kinds of printing. 
Besides these artists, many individuals, I 
was told, were employed out of doors in 
designing patterns. On this branch, 
indeed, some of the best artists in Lon- 
don are occasionally engaged. Novelty 
and taste are never for a moment ne- 
glected. Mr. De la Rue mentioned to 


me, that he sometimes gives as much | 


as £20 or £30 for the drawing of a 
design not larger than your hand. The 
best classic models of antiquity are 
sought out, and so likewise have there 
been procured some of the most taste- 
ful designs, after Saracenic originals. 
Perfect novelty, however, is a governing 
principle. The object of the concern 
is, to maintain a high character for ori- 
ginality ; to copy from no one, English 
or continental. Formerly, in England, 
few or no manufacturers thought of go- 
ing to the expense of employing de- 
signers, and, consequently, designers did 
not exist amongst us. In the chief 
manufacturing towns, there might have 
been here and there a dissipated man 
of genius, who, when he could be laid 
hold of quite sober, would, for a gui- 
nea or so, furnish a design, such as it 
was; but there was no principle in the 
thing, and almost every manufacturer 


copied from French originals ; the more | 


enterprising among them bribing French 
workmen to send early copies of what 
they had begun to execute. The ne- 
cessity for competing with continental 
manufacturers in the home market, con- 
sequent,on the late free-trade measures, 
has, among respectable men, put an end 
to this meagre and shabby state of af- 
fairs. Every respectable tradesman, who 
desires to avoid following among the 
mere herd of imitators, not only em- 
ploys skilled designers, but is constantly 
racking his brains how he is to main- 
tain his place in the market. It sound- 
ed new to me, in general principles of 
trade, to be told that no man can now 





expect great success in any fancy manu- 
facture, unless he competes with himself. 
Competition with others won’t do any 
longer. The true art consists in not 
waiting to be stimulated by rivalry, but 
in bringing out fresh novelties at pro- 
per times, one after the other, and so 
gaining a command, as it were, over the 


| public taste. I was taken with this idea 


of Mr. De la Rue; it showed him to be 
a master in his craft. 

Having been conducted through the 
preparatory departments of the estab- 
lishment, I was now introduced to what 
forms a principal branch of manufac- 
ture. This is the making of playing- 
cards, which engages a considerable 
number of hands, and several machines 
and presses. The figures on playing- 
cards are among the earliest things men- 
tioned in the history of printing; and 
there they are, with scarcely any altera- 
tion, till the present day. While the 
figures, however, remain pretty much 
what they were, there has been a great 
advance in the mode of manufacture, 
and also in the quality of the card. For- 
merly, the figures were stencilled in wa- 
ter-colors; and some makers, it is be- 
lieved, still continue this clumsy pro- 
cess. Mr. De la Rue, some years ago, 
introduced the improved plan of print- 
ing the cards with inks, or colors in oil, 
by which means no degree of rubbing 
or moisture of the hand can move the 
figures. At one time, playing-cards 
were plain on the back ; now, they have 
generally backs printed with fanciful 
figures ; and, therefore, each side of the 
card requires its own appropriate print- 
ing. Let me first speak of the face. 
A sheet of paper, containing forty cards, 
is printed at once. If the card have 
figures of only one color, — as, for in- 
stance, all spades, which are black ; or 
all hearts, which are red,—then one 
impression is sufficient. But if there 
be several colors, as in the case of the 
honors, each has a separate impression, 
from a differently engraved block ; the 
last impression completing the figure. 
In executing a knave of clubs, for exam- 
ple, they first print his eyes, and other 
parts about him which are blue ; an im- 
pression from a second block fills in the 
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reds; a third imparts the yellows; a 
fourth the flesh color of the face; and a 
fifth gives the blacks. Each court-card, 
therefore, requires to go through the 
press five times; but, to save trouble, a 
large quantity of one color are executed 
at atime. Sheets for the backs of the 
cards are printed in a similar manner, 
but on paper which has been tinted in 
making. 

The printing of playing-cards, numer- 
ous as are the impressions they must 
undergo, is but a small part of the ma- 
nufacture. Having seen the printed 
sheets carried away to the drying-room, 
we proceeded to the pasting process. 
This was a greater novelty to me than 
printing. I was first taken into a side- 
room, where were several women, ming- 
ling together sheets of paper, of differ- 
ent qualities, according to certain pre- 
scribed arrangements. When a pile of 
sheets was completed, it was carried 
away to the pasting-room. Here there 
were two long tables, with a number of 
men at work. Each of these had, on 
his left, a pile of the mingled sheets, 
and on his right a tub of paste. Lifting 
a sheet with his left hand, and laying it 
on the bench before him, he speedily 
smeared it over with the great paste- 
brush he held in his right; next were 
laid down two sheets, only the upper- 
most of which was pasted; and thus 
there arose a great pile of pasted sheets, 
with unpasted intervals. The whole 
operation was performed in a rapid and 
business-like way, with all the regularity 
of a machine. The brush, which seem- 
ed to be made of soft bristles, was as 
large as the besom of a housemaid, but 
without any handle ; and I was assured, 
that so methodic do the men become in 
their movements, that the brush, in each 
case, performs precisely the same curvi- 
linear evolutions. In this manner, from 
year’s end to year’s end, do these men 
work away with their great broad past- 
ing brushes, constructing the internal 
part of playing-cards. Coarse as this 
branch of labor appears, it is reckoned 
one of skill, and is accordingly well 
paid. The weekly wages of a good 
paster is about two pounds; some can 
realize as much as fifty shillings. The 





making of the paste is a separate 
branch; men being constantly employed 
in an adjoining room, over huge cal- 
drons, preparing this material, which 
chiefly consists of fine flour; but a sub- 
stance like whiting is also infused, in 
order to give solidity to the card. The 
quantity of flour consumed annually is 
four hundred sacks, from which two 
hundred gallons of paste are prepared 
and used daily. 

The pile of sheets, while dripping wet, 
being taken from the paster, is placed in 
a hydraulic press, and being there sub- 
jected to a hard pressure, the sheets be- 
come well squeezed together. A long 
row of hydraulics stands behind the 
pasters for this purpose. The sheets are 
afterwards separated into boards and 
hung up to dry. The pasting of the fig 
ured sheets to the front and back of the 
board is a final operation ; and when this 
is done, every board consists of forty 
cards. There is yet, however, much to 
be effected, in the way of drying, smooth- 
ing, and cutting. The drying-room is an 
extensive series of vaults, to which I was 
let down by an apparatus called a lift. 
The moist boards being dropped down, in 
large quantities by this machine, are hung 
on poles, and dried by the heat of five 
hundred feet of iron pipes, through which 
steam from the engine is blown. To ven- 
tilate and remove the moisture from the 
vaults, a fan is kept constantly rotating 
and propelling air, at the rate of two thou- 
sand cubic feet per minute. Having 
undergone a due baking in this warm 
and airy oven, the boards are lifted to a 
second floor, to which we shall follow 
them. 

The second floor exhibits a busy scene 
of rolling and other apparatus, with 
great quantities of pasteboards and sheets 
in different stages of advancement, When 
a card-board reaches this department, it 
is for the purpose of being rendered per- 
fectly smooth on the surface. Some per- 
sons would think that this end could be 
best effected by at once passing the 
boards under the severe pressure of 
metal rollers. This is a natural, but 
erroneous idea. On looking with a mi- 
croscope at the surface of a card-board 
just come from the drying-room, it is 
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found to consist of a series of small pro- 
tuberances or hillocks. Now, if these 
were at once flattened by rollers or other 
means, the tops of the hillocks would be 
crushed down partly over the interme- 
diate valleys, leaving minute portions of 
the valleys uncrushed ; consequently, in 
shuffling cards, one would, to a certain 
extent, catch on another. To avert this, 
the card-boards are, in the first place, 
burnished all over with a rapidly-revolv- 
ing brush, which searches into every hol- 
low, and sweeps away any loose parti- 
cles of matter. The next step is to level 
both sides by rollers; but here, again, a 
remarkable principle in mechanics is ob- 
servable. ‘Two surfaces smoothed in the 
same manner will not glide over each 
other so well as if they be smoothed 
differently. In smoothing the card-board, 
therefore, it is passed between two roll- 
ers, the lower of which is of metal, and 
the upper of paper; both are equally 
smooth, but they impart a certain va- 
riety in the dressing, to cause a suffi- 
ciently easy gliding of the cards, face 
and back. The paper roller is prepared 
jn a way which no one could expect. 
A great pile of sheets being pasted to- 
gether, squeezed to the hardest possible 
consistency, and dried, the mass is fixed 
on a spindle, and turned on a turning- 
lathe; the result is a smooth, round 
beam, the surface of which consists en- 
tirely of edges of paper, but the whole of 
as close a texture as a piece of finely- 
polished wood. 

The operation of finishing is not yet 
by any means over. After being taken 
from the smoothing rollers, the boards 
are transferred to an apparatus for giving 
them a wash of certain kinds of liquid, 
the object of which is to harden them, 
and render them impervious to the mois- 
ture ofthe hand. Following the prin- 
Giple already alluded to, the wash, which 
has a glazing effect, is of a different kind 
on the two sides, although to the naked 
eye the gloss isthe same on both. These 
washes being dried, the card-boards are 
placed between sheets of brass, and 
passed, a few at a time, betwixt milling- 
rollers. They are now carried to a hy- 
draulic press for flattening; and here, 


having been subjected to a pressure of a ! 
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thousand tons, they are taken out in the 
hard, flat, glossy condition in which they 
come under the eye of the public. 

Removed from the pressing-room, the 
boards next migrate to the cutting appa- 
ratus. With this machine a man cuts 
them, individually, first into long slips, 
and next across into single cards. With 
such accuracy is this operation perform. 
ed, that although the cutter turns out 
20,000 cards in a day, all are of precise- 
ly the same dimensions. The sorting 
into qualities next takes place, and re- 
quires much sharpness of hand and eye. 
Inspected minutely as they pass through 
the hand, they are thrown into three 
heaps, from one of which are made up 
packs called Moguls; from the second 
are made up Harrys; and from the third 
Highlanders. The Mogul cards are of 
prime quality and highest price; they 
have no speck or flaw on either back or 
face. The Harrys have each a single 
speck on the back or face; and the 
Highlanders have one or more specks on 
both sides. Why the portraits of the 
Great Mogul, Henry VIII., and that of a 
Highlander, should have been adopted 
as a cognisance on packs of playing- 
cards, I have not heard explained. 

To complete the history of the manu- 
facture, I might say something of the 
wrapping up, the paying for engraved 
aces of spades to government, and the 
exportation of untaxed packs; but all 
this may be left to the imagination ; and 
it is enough to say, that of one kind or 
other, the concern I am speaking of 
makes and sells a hundred thousand 
packs annually. The quantity of cards 
paying duty issued by the different 
makers is, I believe, about two hundred 
thousand packs in the year, besides 
which, probably double the quantity are 
made and exported duty free. The con- 
sumption of playing-cards in the United 
Kingdom is, to all appearance, stationary, 
notwithstanding the continual increase 
of population; it would, however, be 
rash to ascribe this altogether to a grad- 
ual diminution of card-playing propensi- 
ties. It is believed that there is a pro 
digious sale of cards with surreptitious 
stamps; and it is Mr. De la Rue’s opin- 
ion, founded on a knowledge of the trade, 
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that, were the duty reduced from a shil- | 
| spects color and device. 


ling to threepence per pack, the govern- 
ment would derive ten times the amount 
of revenue from this branch of manu- 
facture. 

At one time Russia was one of the 
best customers in Europe for playing- 
cards; but this trade is now at an end, 
in consequence of that country having 
engaged in the manufacture itself; nor, 
judging from the quantity it makes away 
with, does this step seem unreasonable. 
In Russia, card-playing is a universal 
amusement, and will in all probability 
continue to be so while the people re- 
main illiterate, and political speculation 
is attended with danger. To supply the 
demand for cards, the government took 
the fabrication of the article into its 
own hands, and with much liberality not 
only purchased from Mr. De la Rue a 
knowledge of the manufacture, but in- 
duced his brother to take the entire 
charge of the establishment in which the 
cards are made. The quantity of cards 
thus made annually for Russian con- 
sumption is a million of packs, the profits 
on the sale of which are devoted to char- 
itable purposes. 

Hitherto I have spoken only of the 
manufacture of playing-cards, but it will 
be understood that visiting and other 
kinds of cards are made much in the 
same manner. Of all the varieties of 
cards which exist, playing-cards were the 
original type. Forty or fifty years ago, 
the only blank cards in use were the 
parings or other waste of cards for play- 
ing, and it was on trimmed morsels of 
this waste that visitors were in the habit 
of inscribing their names when they 
made a call. The fashion of leaving 
cards having at Jength established itself 
among our national customs, small blank 
cards, of a superior kind, were made on 
purpose, and now we find every variety 
which can be desired. Latterly, enam- 
elled cards have been in vogue, and the 
making of these has become an import- 
ant branch of Mr. De la Rue’s manufac- 
ture. So, likewise, has the making of 
railway tickets of late assumed a more 
than ordinary importance. Nearly all 
the railways in the United Kingdom pro- 
cure their tickets from this establish- 
12* 
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ment, each having its own pattern as re- 
The card- 
boards for these tickets are cut by boys 
with such rapidity, that the eye can 
scarcely follow their movements. The 
aggregate quantity of tickets produced 
by the establishment is at present a mil- 
lion and a half weekly. 

From the card-making department I 
was led into that part of the premises de- 
voted to enamelling, coloring, and var- 
nishing. Enamel is a wash of a mate- 
rial externally resembling whiting, which, 
after being dried on the card or paper, 
is smoothed by milling. The mode of 
applying the wash is the only part worth 
noticing. I found several workmen and 
boys engaged in laying the wash on 
webs of paper, each three hundred yards 
long; and this length they finished in 
half an hour. The actual operator, 
however, is a machine, and the men and 
boys are only attendants. The web, in 
going into the machine, passes beneath a 
trough, from which the wash issues over 
the surface; it then comes under the ac- 
tion of an apparatus of brushes, moving 
in cycloidal curves, by which the wash 
is finely equalized ; led away from this, 
the web sinks through a hole in the floor 
to an apartment beneath, where it is 
caught by a boy, and hung on poles to 
dry. The paper undergoing this initia- 
tory process of enamelling at the time 
of my visit was that designed for covers 
to “‘ Chambers’s Miscellany of Usefu] and 
Entertaining Tracts,” of which some 
hundreds of thousands have been prepared. 

The adjoining work-room, in which 
papers are colored and varnished, had 
somewhat the appearance of a painter’s 
and dyer’s atelier. At various benches, 
girls were employed tinting sheets of 
paper by means of brushes and colors ; 
others were putting varnish on the dried 
sheets; and a few were layimgisquares 
of leaf metal on paper preparatory 
future processes. Much of the colored, 
as well as the metal-covered paper, is 
designed for embossing; hence it was 
natural for us next to look in upon the 
apparatus employed in giving the em- 
bossing or stamping finish to the mate- 
rial. Embossing is done in two ways — 
whole sheets by means of rollers, and 
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small slips by means of powerful stamping | medallion, and radiating over the deli- 


machines. In little more than an in- 
stant of time, a sheet, formerly smooth, 


will pass between rollers, on one of | 
which the pattern is engraved, and come | 


out beautifully marked in relief. The 
appearance of morocco leather is thus 
given to colored papers. The process 
of stamping is performed on the ground- 
floor, in consequence of the enormous 
weight of the presses. The largest of 
these machines is about eighteen feet 
high, weighs twenty tons, and imparts 
a blow equal to a thousand tons. From 
my previous acquaintance with machines 
of this class, 1 should have expected 
that the Goliah before me would require 
great toil in working, and was therefore 
agreeably surprised to find that it per- 
formed the falling and rising process 
with comparative ease and equability. 
Two men only were in attendance upon 
it: one placed the slip of paper below 
the die, taking it out when stamped ; the 
other guided the movement, by putting 
the machine in and out of gear with the 
steam-power. The blow being given 
with a rapid and ponderous jerk, which 
shook the ground and building, the re- 
action caused the screw to run back, 
leaving time to shift the paper for the 
ensuing impression. The article which 
was in hand during my visit was what 
few persons could have expected — the 
fancy slip of paper which is wrapped 
round pieces of linen. It is very true 
that linen is not a whit the better for 
ornaments of this kind ; but it is equally 
undeniable that people are taken with 
such embellishments : the eye is pleased, 
if not the judgment, and how much are 
all mankind imposed on by what charms 
the senses! As to the slip in question, 
what was it radically but a bit of paper, 
not worth a farthing? Yet what did art 
not do for it? In the first place it daubed 
it over with a pea-green color: next, it 
gave it a gloss rivalling the surface of 
polished marble; then it pasted upon it, 
in the form of a medallion, a small repre- 
sentation of a flower on a white ground ; 
after this, it laid leaves of gold upon it ; 
and lastly, giving it a blow with a die, 
there sprung up in relief a beautiful 
golden efflorescence, surrounding the 
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cate green expanse of the slip. The 


| execution of the design on the die was 


an important step, not to be overlooked ; 
for, independently of all manual labor, 
the drawing, effected by one of the first 
artists of the day, cost as much as twenty 
guineas. Thus it is that things are 
done’on a great and liberal scale in 
large factory concerns; the most insig- 
nificant materials being exalted toa high 
value by the varied and ingenious opera- 
tions of artists and artisans, set to work 
by capital and enterprise. 

In the same department I observed 
several smaller stamping-presses engaged 
on different articles requiring to be em- 
bossed. One was employed in emboss- 
ing a highly-ornamental calling card: 
the relief in this instance, however, be- 
ing open, to resemble lace. The card 
being first embossed by a blow of the 
die, is next laid, face downwards, on a 
block, and in this position the raised 
dots are filed off; consequently, on 
taking it up, we find that the embossing 
is full of small holes. Another press 
was engaged in stamping leather for the 
covers of work-boxes and writing-cases. 
Near to this scene of labor I was shown 
the process of printing in metals. A 
number of small presses of an ordinary 
kind, and several men and women, are 
here occupied. Printing to resemble 
gold and silver has been brought by Mr. 
De la Rue to considerable perfection ; 
and yet it is so simple, that I can see no 
obstacle to its general use. Properly 
speaking, the metal is not printed, but 
laid on the typography after the sheet 
comes from the press. Instead of ink, 
the types are rolled with a glutinous 
substance, to which metal in powder 
readily adheres. The metal, to resem- 
ble gold, is an oxydized brass; and so 
vast has become its consumption, that 
there is now a manufactory of the article 
in London. Beat first into leaf, it is 
afterwards ground to powder ; and the 
daubing of this powder on the typography 
appears to be the duty of the work- 
women. In this manner all those covers 
of packages containing note-papers, 
which blaze in gold and silver, are pro- 
duced. After printing and metalling, 
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the papers go through a wash and milling, | 


to impart a glossy finish. 

From the metal-printing department I 
was led up stairs to that in which are 
manufactured all varieties of portable 
writing-desks, work-boxes, and cases, 
also portfolios, albums, needle-books, and 
other loves of articles that no young 
lady could for an instant see without 
meditating an attack on papa’s pocket. 
Here, likewise, I was made conscious 
for the first time of that great work of 
art, a portable chess-board —a thing 
made of pasteboard, which, with pieces 
and all, you can fold up in your pocket, 
so as to be able to carry on a game in 
a stagecoach, railway carriage, or steam- 
boat. Invented by a learned professor, 
this little affair has, to use De la Rue’s 
gratulatory expression, ‘‘ taken root,” and 
is therefore likely to turn out a good 
thing for the concern. To chess-players, 
I should imagine it to be an indispensa- 
ble pocket companion. Unable to save 
themselves, they may just as well go and 
buy one of these portable boards at once, 
as wait to perform that act ungraciously 
afterwards. 

I had now seen pretty nearly into all 
the odd nooks of this interesting estab- 
lishment, and my last move was into the 


storeroom, in which were engaged ten | 


clerks and packers despatching goods to 
all parts of the empire. Here, in con- 
versing with one of the partners, I 
learned that the whole house is under 
from fifteen to twenty foremen, with 
each of whom a debtor and creditor ac- 
count is kept, as if he were an inde- 
pendent tradesman. It is only by such 
minute arrangements that a dispersed 
miscellaneous establishment like this 
could be conducted with propriety or 
advantage. 
be ascertained whether any particular 
branch is yielding work proportional to 
the expenditure upon it. A number of 
the foremen were originally lads em- 
ployed in the early years of the estab- 
lishment; and with them, as well as 
with others, the masters are upon a most 
amicable footing. Solicitous to improve 
the condition of all in their employment, 
the proprietors have latterly induced 
them to abandon the practice of taking 


At any given time, it can | 
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beer twice during the hours of labor, 
and in lieu have remitted half an hour 
from the general day’s work. A marked 
social improvement has been the conse- 
quence. Latterly, also, a sickness-fund 
and library have been set on foot in the 
office. As these useful institutions have 
a reference to something like three hun- 
dred individuals, the degree of benefit is 
of more than ordinary importance. 

There was now nothing more for me 
to see or hear of in connection with this 
extensive establishment, and thanking 
my friendly conductors for the trouble 
they had taken to explain the different 
processes, I concluded what I hope will 
have been as little tiresome to my read- 
ers as to me—‘“‘A Day at De ta 
Ruve’s.” 


Tue Importance or Reso.ution.— 
* Resolution,” says a writer, ‘is om- 
nipotent.” And if we will but solemnly 
determine to make the most and the best 
of all our powers and capacities; and if 
to this end, with Wilberforce, we will 
but ‘‘ seize and improve even the shortest 
intervals of possible action and effort,” 
we shall find that there is no limit to our 
advancement. Without this resolute and 
earnest purpose, the best aids and méans 
are of little worth ; but with it, even the 
weakest are mighty. Without it, we 
shall accomplish nothing ; with it, every- 
thing. A man who is deeply in earnest, 
acts upon the motto of the pickaxe, on 
the old seal: ‘* Either I will find a way, 
or I will make one.” He has somewhat 
the spirit of Bonaparte, who, when told 
on the eve of battle that circumstances 
were against him, replied, “ Circum- 
stances! I make or control circum- 
stances, not bow to them.” In self-cul- 
tivation, as in everything else, to think 
we are able, is almost to be so; to re- 
solve to attain, is often attainment. 
Everywhere are the means of progress, 
if we have but the spirit, the fixed pur- 
pose to use them. And if, like the old 
philosopher, we will but take as our motto, 
“‘ Higher — forever higher!” we may 
rise by them all. He that resolves upon 
any great end, by that very resolution 
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has scaled the chief barrier to it; and 
so he who seizes the grand idea of self- 
cultivation, and solemnly resolves upon 
it, will find that idea, that resolution, 
burning like living fire within him, and 
ever putting him upon his own improve- 
ment. He will find it removing diffi- 
culties, searching out or making means, 
giving courage for despondency, and 
strength for weakness; and, like the star 
in the east to the wise men of old, 
guiding him nearer and still nearer to 
the sum of all perfection. If we are but 
fixed and resolute— bent on self-im- 
provement, we shall find means enough 
to it on every side, and at every moment; 
and even obstacles and opposition will 
but make us like the fabled ‘‘ spectre- 
ships, which sail the fastest in the very 
teeth of the wind.” — Se/f-Culture, by 
Rev. Tryon Edwards. 





A Poeticat Despatcn.— M. Falck, 
the Dutch minister, having made a one- 
sided proposition for th eadmission of 
English ships, by which a considerable 
advantage would have accrued to Hol- 
land, a long and tedious negotiation en- 
sued. It was dragged on, month after 
month, without arriving one step nearer 
to a consummation, the Dutch still hold- 
ing out for their own interests. At last 
Mr. Canning’s patience was exhausted. 
Sir Charles Bagot, our ambassador at 
the Hague, was one day attending at 
court, when a despatch, in cipher, was 
hastily put into ,»his hand.. It was very 
short, and evidently very urgent; but 
unfortunately Sir Charles, not expecting 
such a communicatiqgn, had not the key 
of the cipher with him. An interval of 
intense anxiety followed, until he obtain- 
ed the key, when, to his infinite aston- 
ishment, he deciphered the following de- 
spatch from the secretary of state for 
foreign affairs : 


‘In matters of commerce, the fault of the Dutch 
Is giving too little and asking too much ; 
With equal advantage the French are content, 
So we ‘ll clap on Dutch buttons a twenty per cent., 
Twenty per cent., 
Twenty per cent. ; 
Nous frapperons Falck 


with twenty per cent. 
Georce Cannina,” 


& 


A MYSTERY SOLVED. 














The minister kept his word. While this 
singular despatch was on its way to the 
Hague, an order in council was issued, 
to put into effect the intention it ap. 
nounced. — Bell's Life of Canning. 


A Mystery Soivep.— Some years 
ago, attention was particularly called to 
a tombstone in Worcester cathedral, in- 
scribed with the one word “ Miserri- 
mus,” (a most wretched man.) So 
brief, yet so painfully expressive a re- 
cord, naturally awakened a good deal of 
conjecture, and we believe that a whole 
book was written upon the supposed ca- 
reer of the nameless tenant of a myste- 
rious grave. In Widcombe churchyard, 
Bath, lately, a like inscription — the 
word “ Annette,’”’ upon a broken column 
—attracted the notice of a poet of no 
mean pretensions, who wrote some very 
affecting lines, full of touching conjec- 
ture, as to the mortal pilgrimage and af- 
fecting death of the fair deceased, which 
verses were inserted in one of the most 
popular of our monthly periodicals. The 
denouement of the subject is rather cu- 
rious. A surgeon, who dates his ‘success 
in his profession from the time of the 
occurrence, states that ‘‘ Annette” was 
almost his first patient, and that he was 
called in by an old duchess-dowager, the 
foster-parent, who resided on the North 
Parade, Bath, and who, with tears in 
her eyes, entreated the doctor’s best offi- 
ces for the poor invalid. The physician 
was enabled to effect a temporary recov- 
ery ; the malade, however, eventually 
had a relapse, and died. But who was 
the fair deceased? None other than a 
favorite Blenheim spaniel! The dowa- 
ger was, at first, inconsolable for the 
loss, but so sensible of the kind atten- 
tion of the medical attendant, that she 
not only appointed him her own profes- 
sional adviser, but recommended him to 
others; thus establishing his fame, and 
making his fortune. The defunct spa- 
niel was, by means of a douceur to the 
sexton, interred in a Christian burial- 
ground, and hence the touching elegy of 
the muse ! — Newspaper paragraph. [If 
our memory serves us rightly, a recent 





























Guide to Worcester states, that Miser- | 


rimus was a crazy old gentleman, of the 
time of Charles I., who had a great 
number of quarrels with his relations 
about money matters, and, from mere 
whim, caused this inscription to be put 
upon his grave. 


Tue Way To GET ON IN THE Woxrcp. 
— To get on in this world, you must be 
content to be always stopping where you 
aré; to advance, you must be station- 
ary; to get up, you must keep down; 
following riches is like following wild 
geese, and you must crawl after both on 
your belly ; the minute you pop up your 
head, off they go, whistling, before the 
wind, and you see no more of them. If 
you haven’t the art of sticking by na- 
ture, you must acquire it by art; put a 
couple of pounds of bird-lime upon your 
office-stool, and sit down on it; get a 
chain round your leg, and tie yourself 
to your counter, like a pair of shop scis- 
sors; nail yourself up against the wall 
of your place of business, like a weasel 
on a barn-door, or the sign of the spread 
eagle; or, what will do best of all, mar- 
ry an honest, poor girl, without a penny, 
and my life for yours, if you don’t do 
business! Never mind what your rela- 
tions say about genius, talent, learning, 
pushing, enterprise, and such stuff; 
when they come advising you for your 
good, stick up to them for the loan of a 
sovereign, and if you ever see them on 
your side of the street again, skiver me, 
and welcome! But to do any good, I 
tell you over and over again, you must 
be a sticker. You may get fat upon a 
rock, if you never quit your hold of it. 
— Blackwood’s Magazine. 


Fitta anp Fever. — Deficient drain- 
age, if not the parent, is most certainly 
the nurse, of fever. My own opinion is, 
that fever is a contagious disease, spread- 
ing from person to person just as small- 
pox or scarlet fever does; and, like those 
diseases, haunting over-crowded or ill- 
drained districts, and all places where, 
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from any cause whatever, the air is foul, 
and filled with animal and vegetable ex- 
halations. It loves the banks of rivers, 
the borders of marshes, the edges of 
stagnant pools. It makes itself a home 
in the neighborhood of cesspools and 
badly-constructed drains, and takes spe- 
cial delight in the incense of gullyholes. 
It has a perfect horror of fresh air, soap, 
and whitewash; but when left to itself, 
will linger for years amid scenes of filth 
and corruption, and hold in its deadly 
embrace all human beings who have the 
same depraved taste, or are so unfortu- 
nate as to be thrown into its company. 
It is the favorite child of laissez faire (in 
plain English, let alone,) and bears the 
same relation to filth that crime does to 
ignorance. — Lectures by D. W. A. Guy. 








Savace anp Civitizep. — Stripped of 
all its fictitious ornaments, savage life, 
though it has natural beauties, yet the 
darker shadows of its vices overcome the 
lustre of its virtues; and though we may 
regret individual loss, we cannot but re- 
joice in the universal advantage and 
progress. The mill and the factory of 
the white man may be less picturesque 
than the deer-skin lodge of the red; the 
smoky steamer, as, panting and rattling, 
she cuts through the lakes or rivers, less 
in harmony with their features than the 
undulations of the buoyant canoe; the 
blackened clearing, less grateful to the 
eye than the woodland glade ; the dusty 
road, than the forest trail: but the per- 
fection to which they lead, the brig 
day of peace and “ove of which they ar 
the harbingers —-ghough but dimly dis- 
cernible in the long perspective of years 
to come — is too pregnant with the hap- 
piness of the human race, and the glory 
of the Deity, to leave any serious pain, 
from the means by which it is of neces- 
sity to be obtained, upon the mind which 
looks forward to it. — Rev. C. Nicolay. 


Horticulture has been pron@pnced by 
medical men as salutary to health and to 
cheerfulness of spirit. 





A WORD TO OUR PATRONS. 





Since the commencement of this Magazine, in February of last year, we 
have endeavored to send our subscribers a monthly magazine which, in point 
of real worth, should not compare unfavorably with any other similar publi- 
cation. In this we believe we have succeeded. The press have uniformly 
and without exception spoken well of it, and our list of subscribers — which 
is the true test of merit — is now larger than ever before, and constantly in- 
creasing. There is, however, one great obstacle to as general a circulation of 
the work as we could wish, and that is the postage. This obstacle we propose 
to overcome. We had hoped that the “ assembled wisdom of the nation” 
would have felt it their duty to rquatize the rates of postage on newspapers 
and magazines before they adjourned, but we hoped in vain; they have de- 
cided to continue carrying newspapers by mail, under thirty miles, free, but 
when folded in a particular form, with a cover, to charge four-and-a-half 
cents for the same; and of course we must submit although we consider it, 
and have always considered it, a very silly distinction, and we now propose 
to take the only means in our power to do our subscribers something like 
justice. 

It is a fact, not known to our subscribers, we presume, that three-fourths of 
our circulation is within thirty miles of Boston. Commencing on or near the 
first of October next, our subscribers will be supplied with a New WEEKLY 
NEWSPAPER, instead of this Magazine ; a prospectus of which will be found 
upon the cover of this number. We dislike to change the form of the Mag- 
azine, but it seems {9 usto be the best course to pursue. Our subscribers 
who have paid will receive nearly four times as much matter as before, and a 


'e greater variety, together with the news of the day, and within thirty miles of 


. * 


Boston, free of postage. After their paid subscription terminates they will be 
charged two dollars per year. 








